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THE SEARCH 


walking down the road one evening, enjoying 

the clear moon reflecting its radiant light in 
the heavens above. As he strolled along he met one 
of his workers to whom he imparted his enthusiasm 
by saying, “Just look at that moon, Sam! It’s wonder- 
ful! Did you ever see such a perfect moon? Nota 
speck on it!” 

The Negro looked up and gazed at the moon without 
much display of enthusiasm. This caused his employer 
to ask, “What’s the matter? Did you ever see any- 
thing more perfect?” And the Negro replied, “No, 
I’se not seen nothin’ like dat before, but I’se been 
wonderin’ what it looks like on de other side.” 

Thus this Negro, although a casual observer of 
limited comprehension, made a very important state- 
ment. His remark indicated how we can only acquire 
a partial truth, which is the result of where we stood 
when our opinion was formed. That is the very im- 
portant principle in all argumentation. The truth 
lies on both sides of many questions. We must alter 
our angle of observation so that we can examine the 
problem from every conceivable viewpoint before de- 
ciding the issue. 

In the beginning we must understand that what we 
see is the result of where we stand and if we move 
about to the right or left we then gain new impres- 
sions which result from our changed position. I think 
Robert Louis Stevenson expressed it excellently when 
he wrote the line “Truth is that part of the horizon 
which is now visible.” Thus emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that we must change our viewpoint sc that 
we can acquire the largest measure of truth. If we 
should fail to move about in our search for greater 
truth, we correspondingly decrease our chances of 
finding it. Many-angled observations provide insur- 
ance against error. 

Suppose I held in my hand a rubber- balloon. the 
kind children play with. Let us further suppose that 
it is inflated and that you are sitting several feet in 
front of me—as students in a classroom. The balloon 
which I hold in my outstretched hand has been painted 
in two colors. One half of it, that is the half facing 
you, is red. But the half facing me is green. Now 
I ask you, “What color is this balloon?” And your 
quick response is, “Red.” Thereupon I contend it is 
not red but green. You insist on its being red while 
I continue in my assertion that it is green. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are both correct from our own view- 
point. However, if you come over to my side you 
will see that it is green from where I stand and, 
correspondingly, when I move over to your side I will 
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FOR TRUTH 


see that it is red. So we finally arrive at the truth 
when we realize that it was half green and half red. 

Many of our conclusions would be altered if we 
viewed our daily problems from other angles. It 
would tend to give us a larger scope of understanding 
and finally yield conclusions with better foundations 
to support them. After all, when we are searching 
for truth, that alone should be the object of our 
endeavor. Who wins the argument is of no importance. 
Discovering the truth should be the only object of our 
search. It should be the ultimate aim of many people 
traveling in parallel directions to a common goal. For 
human knowledge is being constantly altered, and en- 
larged, and amended by each succeeding generation. 
Thus what we know leads us to investigate the un- 
known. The adventure which the research worker 
experiences is something that the rest of us cannot 
fully appreciate, as long as we are outside of that field 
of activity. 

There is no truth so perfect but that it may be 
lessened tomorrow in the light of new truth. Yet 
there is a strong tendency among people to have every 
question settled once and for all time. They want 
the tranquillity and peace of mind that absolute truth 
would provide. But absolute truth is only a vision 
with which to enkindle the imagination with hopes 
of future attainment. In our daily lives we are con- 
stantly facing things which are only partly true. 
Therefore we must recognize the amount of error 
contained in many of our assumptions. That fact is 
well described in the poetic lines “There is some truth 
in all error—and some error in all truth—if men would 
but observingly distill it out.” 

Our knowledge is very much like a dim taper in a 
forest of darkness. It illuminates only a small space 
and the forest ahead contains unlimited darkness. And 
so each day brings forth more light and newer knowl- 
edge which alters what we knew yesterday, and what 
we think is true today will in turn be altered by what 
we find out tomorrow. Under these conditions we 
must be careful not to be over-positive in our present 
conclusions. Time alone will test the validity of every- 
thing we assume to be true. Therefore what we need 
is not a fixity of opinion. What we require is mental 
flexibility, so that we can bend intellectually in the 
direction of an enlarged understanding. In the search 
for truth bamboo is a better weapon than iron. Flexi- 
bility gains the ascendency over that which is un- 
bending. Everyone who joins in the search for a 


greater truth will eventually discover that Time is 
the most sincere friend of truth, Prejudice its un- 
relenting enemy, and Humility its constant companion. 
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By Wilham H, Hackett 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


OE stretched his long legs before 
J him as he slouched luxuriously 

in Dad’s easy chair, and kicked 
off his heavy boots for the last time. 
The discharge papers were in the 
brown manila envelope in the top of 
his duffel bag, and the “duck” 
gleamed on his blouse. With lov- 
ing care his mother had packed the 
uniform away in mothballs, and ar- 
ranged his “fruit salad” in the top 
left dresser drawer. Her boy, who 
had sailed the seas, flown the skies, 
and fought on foreign soil, had re- 
turned—a man. 

Sandwiched in between the joys 
of being out of uniform for good 
were the many problems facing the 
new civilian. Clothes, vacation, 
housing, a job, schooling were just 
a few of the many details that had 
to be settled by the “new man” be- 
fore he could relax in the swing of 
normal living. Not the least of 
these was his insurance. Before he 
had sailed toward that “destination 
unknown” he had signed a few pa- 
pers—just in case. No telling what 
might happen to a fellow, and you 
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couldn’t leave the family to shift 
for itself. During the war, almost 
every serviceman was convinced 
that he should carry at least some 
protection on his invaluable life. 
But, now that the smoke had clear- 
ed away, Joe wondered whether he 
should bother with his insurance 
any more, or not. 

In an effort to help him make up 
his mind, or to answer his ques- 
tions, the American Legion Maga- 
zine decided to poll a cross-section 
of his buddies and find out what 
they had actually done or intended 
to do. The results of this survey are 
now available, showing the likes 
and dislikes, the pros and cons, of 
one of today’s most frequently dis- 
cussed insurance matters, National 
Service Life Insurance. 

The American Legion Magazine 
consolidated a mailing list of its 
members on a national] distribution 
basis. The list was drawn up short- 
ly after Japan rocked under the 
blast of atom bombs, thus includ- 
ing the first of the veterans to be 
released from the armed services. 


RAN S$ 


In all 10,000 questionnaires were 
distributed. The mailing date was 
Feb. 25, and the polls were closed 
on March 10. During that time 
1476 forms were returned to be 
tabulated. The intervening six 
months made allowance for a period 
of adjustment, and enabled the men 
to make up their minds about the 
many issues that are a part of 
civilian life. 

Most of the men polled were be- 
tween the ages of 36 to 50 years. 
There were 36.9 per cent in this 
category. The second largest group 
was composed of those between the 
ages of 26 to 30 years, 21.8 per cent, 
The next two groups were almost 
equally divided: 21 to 25 years, 18.1 
per cent; and 31 to 35 years, 18.8 
per cent. Of these, 77.7 per cent 
were employed. The United States 
Department of Commerce occupa- 
tional classification was used as a 
model to distinguish those employed 
according to their particular types 
of work. The largest group, 27.1 
per cent, was clerical, sales and 
kindred workers. The second 





A survey of veterans conducted 

by The American Legion Magazine 

reveals some interesting data on the subject 

of life insurance. 

More than 50% of these veterans 

have dropped all or part of their government insurance. 
Non-government insurance 

carried by them averages approximately $3,500. 

Age of majority 


spans from 26 to 50 years. 


Approximately 75°% are gainfully employed. 


The average annual income 


is approximately $2,750. 


largest was operatives, comprising 
17.4 per cent, and the third largest 
was proprietors, managers and offi- 
cials (not including farmers), 14.8 
per cent. More than half of these 
men, 56.4 per cent earn from $1,500 
to $4,999 per year. A small per- 
centage, 7.4 per cent earn more 
than $5,000, 9.8 per cent earn from 
$1,000 to $1,499, and 8.5 per cent 
earn less than $1,000. 

The veterans were from all 
branches of the armed services, 
most of them having served with 
the Army and Navy. A total of 
66 per cent of these men had been 
discharged for more than 18 months 
when they received the question- 
naire. In all four branches of the 
service, 90.7 per cent were dis- 
charged with an enlisted rank. Of 
those who saw overseas service, 
48.6 per cent had been abroad for 
more than 12 months, the majority 
in the South Pacific. Some men 
noted that they had seen action in 
more than one theatre and the per- 
centages tabulated show that the 
South Pacific, Mediterranean, 
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Western Europe, North Atlantic, 
Central Pacific, South Atlantic, 
Alaskan and Near East theaters, in 
that order, were the ones in which 
the greatest number had served. 

After establishing the back- 
ground of these men, the American 
Legion Magazine surveyed the in- 
surance problem proper. The ques- 
tions asked were designed to dis- 
cover what insurance had been car- 
ried while the men were still in ser- 
vice, and what insurance coverage 
was desired upon completion of ser- 
vice. Of the 1476 replies received, 
1369 or 92.8 per cent were found to 
have had National Service Life In- 
surance. Over two-thirds of these, 
67.6 per cent, had the maximum 
coverage of $10,000. And 17.1 per 
cent carried between $3,100 and 
$5,000 protection. 

In sharp contrast to the high per- 
centage of men who subscribed to 
this insurance while in service, only 
43.46 per cent are continuing their 
insurance as civilians. And 75.13 
per cent of these are continuing the 
same amount that they took out 
while in service. An accompanying 
table gives the various reasons re- 
ported for cancellation of all or part 
of their National Service Life In- 
surance. 

The greatest argument offered 
against government insurance is 
the matter of “high premiums.” In 
this connection, two factors must be 
taken into consideration. In some 
instances the wages received by a 
veteran returning to civilian life 
may prohibit his undertaking too 
many obligations at once. Since he 


has eight years from the date of 
issue of his policy in which to con- 
tinue his policy as temporary term 
insurance, the natural tendency is 
to postpone conversion until it is 
financially possible. 

For example, since most of the 
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men were over 36 years of age, a 
typical case of a 38 year old with 
two years of service might be cited. 
If he had maximum protection 
while in uniform, his insurance cost 
him $7.70 per month as term in- 
surance. Should he desire to con- 
vert to the most popular plan, 20- 
payment life, the monthly premium 
would be $20.70. The small per- 
centage of conversions seem to sub- 
stantiate the relative cost of pre- 
miums, especially since 27.9 per 
cent earn from approximately $125 
to $250 per month. In this connec- 
tion, the survey shows that only 
21.33 per cent have already changed 
their insurance to one of the 
permanent plans. 

On the other hand, many men 
may feel that the premiums them- 
selves are too high, in spite of the 
active capaign conducted by both 
insurance men and the Veterans 





Administration to have the veterans 
continue their goverment isurance 
because of its extremely low cost. 
The replies received indicated that 
the entire picture of government in- 
surance was very confused. Objec- 
tions to the beneficiary clause were 
expressed, and a great many did 
not answer specific questions con- 
cerning their policies. 

Interestingly enough, when asked 
whether or not they had a regular 
life insurance agent to whom they 
referred their life insurance prob- 
lems, 45.7 per cent said “yes,” 44.1 
per cent said “no,” and 10.2 per 
cent did not answer. These figures 
are significant in view of the fact 
that 67.5 per cent of the veterans 
are carrying non-government insur- 
ance in regular (commercial) life 
insurance companies. 

One of the lasting impressions of 
military service is the time and red 








tape involved in even the simplest 
matters. As a carry over into 
civilian life, this attitude is some. 
times assumed toward government 
insurance. Consequently, if Joe 
hesitated to ask his top-kick or C.O, 
about a particular personal question 
—listening instead to the nearest 
and loudest guardhouse lawyer—he 
is likely to hesitate to seek out his 
nearest veterans’ information cen- 
ter concerning his insurance prob- 
lem. 

The most popular type of plan to 
which the ex-serviceman either has 
converted, or intends to convert, his 
government insurance is the 20- 
payment life plan. Of those who 
have already converted, 68.28 per 
cent preferred 20-payment life. 
Ordinary life and 30-payment life 
were almost equal in their appeal— 
9.25 per cent and 9.7 per cent re- 
spectively. Here again 12.77 per 
cent did not answer. This conver- 
sion was in almost all cases made 
after the men had been separated 
from the services. Of those who 
have not yet converted, but do in- 
tend to, 54.44 per cent prefer 20- 
payment life, 27.8 per cent want 
ordinary life, and 14.9 per cent will 
select 30-payment life. A few had 
not made up their minds, the re- 
maining 2.86 per cent. 

The coverage held by the greatest 
number of these veterans carrying 
non-government insurance is_ be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. This rep- 
resents 32.9 per cent of those so 
insured. The next three ranges of 
policy values are almost equally di- 
vided; under $1,000—16.8 per cent; 
$2.100 to $3 000—16.4 per cent; 
and $3.100 to $5,000—14.1 per cent. 
One of the tables herewith breaks 
down the percentage of those who 
have commercial insurance, indicat- 
ing when they took it out, and how 
much of it they now hold. 
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One of the most significant ques- 
tions asked in the survey was 
worded: “Do you think you have 
enough insurance at the present 
time or do you plan to purchase 
some additional insurance within 
the next year or so?” To this ques- 
tion, 56.6 per cent said they had 
enough, 27.4 per cent plan to pur- 
chase more, and 16 per cent did not 
answer. 

Equally interesting are the 
answers given to one of the last 
questions in the poll. Over 87 per 
cent intend to continue their pres- 
ent schedule of regular insurance, 
as is. A few, 3.9 per cent will can- 
cel part of it in favor of govern- 
ment insurance, and a still smaller 
percentage, 2.1 per cent plan to 
drop all of it in favor of govern- 
ment insurance. 

The questionnaire covered a sam- 
ple selection of veterans of the sec- 
ond World War. The American 
Legion Magazine is contemplating 
a second survey in order to include 
the veterans who have left the ser- 
vice at a more recent date, possibly 
including those discharged during 
the early months of 1946. A com- 
parison will then be possible to de- 
termine whether or not there is any 
difference between the needs of the 
group covered in this survey and 
those who have been subjected to a 


more recent and intensified cam- 
paign of post-service insurance 
salesmanship. 


Congressional action is still pend- 
ing on some features of the pres- 
ent insurance regulations, because 
of the numerous complaints made 
against the installment method of 
payment, rather than lump sum 
payments, against the exclusions of 
the beneficiary clause, and against 
the lack of endowment policies. The 
Veterans Administration recently 
distributed a booklet to veterans ex- 
plaining in detail the precise pro- 
visions of their insurance program. 
But there is still a great need for 
explanation of government insur- 
ance. 

Some interesting figures, cited 
by Alexander E. Patterson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in a talk before the sales 
congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Los Angeles on 
April 10, in the main bear out the 
findings of the Legion’s survey. 
Total G.I. insurance in force as of 
V-J Day was $124,950,000,000. As 
of March 31, 1946, total insurance 
in force has dropped to $61,950,- 
000,000, a decline of $63 billions, 
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Q. Do you have any non- 
government life insurance in 
regular commercial com- 
panies? (Do not include here 
any government life insurance 
that you have converted to 
permanent insurance.) 


Yes 997 67.50% 
No 400 27.10 
Do not 
answer 79 5.40 
1,476 100.00% 


Q. (If yes) What is the to- 
tal amount of the non-govern- 


ment insurance that you 
carry? 
Under $1,000 167 16.80% 
$1,000-2,000 328 32.90 
$2,100-3,000 164 16.40 
$5,100-9,999 82 8.20 
$10,000 26 2.60 
Over $10,000 72 7.20 
Do not 
answer 17 1.70 
997 100.00% 


Q. When did you take out 
this non-government life in- 
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surance and about how much 
of it did you take out during 


each period? 


Approximate amounts taken 


out: 
Before entering service— 
All 657 65.90% 
3/4 29 2.90 | 
1/2 76 7.60 
1/4 53 5.30 
Do not 
answer 182 18.30 
997 100.00% 
While in service— 
All 13 1.30% 
3/4 1 10 
1/2 3 .30 
1/4 3 .30 
Do not 
answer 977 98.00 
997 100.00% 
After leaving service— 
All 136 13.70% 
3/4 51 5.10 
1/2 71 7.10 
1/4 27 2.90 
Do not 
answer 712 71.20 
997 100.00% 
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The left-hand column represents those who have already con- 
verted to a permanent plan. The right-hand column represents 
those who intend to convert at a later date to policies charted. 
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or more than 50 per cent in sevey 
months. 

According to the Veterans Aq. 
ministration one out of five of aj] 
the veterans who have been dis. 
charged is continuing all or part 
of his insurance. The current cam- 
paigns have helped to check this 
alarming decrease, particularly 
among veterans recently dis. 
charged, and the ratio is now one 
out of three. 


Mr. Patterson finds that there 
are three common reasons for dis- 
continuing government insurance. 
(1) Dissatisfaction with lump sum 
payments. (2) The stringent re- 
strictions as to the beneficiary en- 
titled to the proceeds. (3) The lack 
of a conversion privilege to endow- 
ment insurance. 


He stated further that Congress 
is working on measures suitable 
for remedying these eomplaints 
and urged that life underwriters 
redouble their efforts on the vet- 
eran’s behalf. 

Two conclusions are apparent 
from an analysis of this research 
work. The first is that this cross- 
section of veterans is not clearly in- 
formed on the technicalities of ser- 
vice insurance. The possibility of 
aiding these men offers an unlimit- 
ed field of opportunity to the life 
insurance salesman, who is fully 
informed and who can easily make 
the necessary contacts. A _ great 
many veterans did not respond to 
the questions set forth in the Le- 
gion’s survey, indicating doubt and 
indecision about both government 
and commercial insurance. Were 
these men in their early 20’s, their 
hesitation might be explained. But 
the majority are well over 30 years 
of age, and 66 per cent of them are 
married, more than half of these 
with children. Insurance should be 
an actuality, not a probability, as 
far as these men are concerned. 

The second conclusion is that Joe 
now expects, and rightly so, to be 
treated asa man. No one can gain- 
say the fact that he and his bud- 
dies performed a man’s job while 
in the service. Even the youngest 
of those who went off to war has 
aged physically by many years. And 
most of them have aged even more 
mentally. 

Joe’s new sport coat may return 
him to his youthfulness of yester- 
years. But when his rest is over 
and he settles down to earning his 
livelihood, to prewar recreation, 
and to just plain “living,” he must 
be made to realize his responsibili- 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


The institution of life insurance 
has, for a long, long time, preach- 
ed the good life. The stress we 
placed on love and deceny and honor 
was like the white plume of Cyrano. 
We stood for quality and service. 
And now, for the first time in dec- 
ades, we are face to face with a 
moral question—and we, or enough 
of us to constitute the all-inclusive 
we, have chosen the easy road, the 
road with dollar bills between the 
stones. We have left the road of 
honor a yawning gap on the hill- 
side. 

I refer, of course, to the adop- 
tion by tremendously large seg- 
ments of our business of that part 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights, that has 
come to be known as the Training- 
on-the-Job program. While we may 
need the lawyers to give us a very 
strict interpretation of a statute, 
a law degree is not necessary to 
draw a line between good and evil. 
We don’t need legal training, in 
this case, to tell us what was in- 
tended by the legislature. 

The law makes perfectly clear 
that our government wishes to pro- 
vide an education for these boys 
whose training was interrupted or 
postponed by the war. It makes 
not so clear the fact that for those 
who do not wish to go to college 
or for those who are ineligible for 
further education, our government 
will make possible an apprentice- 
ship in a chosen trade, by guar- 
anteeing a subsidy over and above 
the measley apprentice wage. The 
use of such words as “apprentice” 
and “journey man” seem to estab- 





lish, with considerable clarity, the 
ideas of the legislators. 

Is it possible, do you think, that 
our government, meant to help out 
a big law firm, with a ten-year rec- 
ord of having taken on as clerks, 
four young law school graduates 
each year, by contributing $90 each 
month toward a normal monthly 
salary of $195? Do you imagine 
that our legislature meant to say 
to such a law firm “we know you 
need young lawyers and that you 
are ready, judging by your recent 
past, to pay them $195 a month. 
You don’t need to do that any more, 
because if they happen to be G.I.’s, 
we'll pay them $90 and you need lay 
out only $105”? Neither do I. 

What our government’ very 
obviously means, is that if a G. I. 
wants training as a carpenter and 
can get only $23.50 a week as an 
apprentice, it will, in order to en- 
able him to live decently during 
his apprenticeship, pay to him an 
additional $90 a month. Does the 
government mean to pay this sub- 
sidy so that the employer can save 
$90 a month in wages? I hardly 
think so. The United States gov- 
ernment means simply to make 
possible an apprenticeship that 
would not otherwise be available. 

Certain individuals in our busi- 
ness, however, saw an opening. We 
train men, don’t we? We provide 
a kind of apprenticeship. We train 
them, while they’re on the job. 
Well, why should we continue to 
risk, let us say, $200 a month on a 
new agent whose budget requires 
that amount, when we need to put 
up only $110? And so we submitted 
to the State authorities, for their 
approval, pretty brochures outlin- 
ing training procedures, some of 
which were prepared by Home 
Offices, some by insurance publish- 
ers, some dreamed-up by General 
Agents and Managers, and remark- 
ably few of which were ever dirtied 
by previous use or are likely to be 





thumb-marked by future use. And 
out of it all, we have a parade of 
the $90 checks, not to the G.I.’s, 
but in effect to the General Agents. 

Of course, it is possible to argue 
that under certain conditions, the 
money may actually go to the G. I. 
If at some future time, he chooses 
to go on a commission basis, when 
the commissions actually earned ex- 
ceed the salary paid, such excess 
will be paid to him. Naturally, this 
amount will be greater if his salary 
had been $110 monthly than if it 
had been $200 monthly. To which 
there are two answers. First, since 
only one new agent out of ten 
(tased on our own figures) will 
still be on the job after three years 
—not successful necessarily, but 
still on the job—there is at least a 
90° chance that the government 
subsidy will go to the General 
Agent, and at most, a 10% chance 
that it will go to the G. I. Second, 
even if it should go eventually to 
the veteran, we have joined in some 
sort of miscarriage, since our gov- 
ernment does not mean to give a 
G. I. more than a normal, livable 
wage. 

I have read a good deal of mate- 
rial on this subject and I have 
spoken to a number of interested 
General Agents, and I have yet to 
hear of a case in which the $90 
government subsidy was over and 
above the budget requirements of 
the new G. I. agent. I should think 
that all other material is super- 
fluous in analyzing the attitude of 
the participating General Agents. 

It has been argued by some that 
the government subsidy allows us 
to recruit and train more agents 
than we otherwise could. Says 
who? as the kids put it. Every re- 
sponsible individual and group in 
our industry has warned General 
Agents and Managers against re- 
cruiting more agents than they can 
satisfactorily train. Agencies have 
been advised not to take on more 
agents than they would if there 
were no subsidy. 

Well, whose chestnuts are being 
pulled out of the fire, by having the 
United States Government share in 
what we all know to be a normal, 
business risk? Perhaps it is merely 
the General Agent who is conserv- 
ing his dough. Perhaps it is Home 
Offices who haven’t made it finan- 
cially possible for their General 
Agents to recruit new men on a re- 
spectable basis. But in any event, 
our eagerness to grab off a hunk 
of government money, certainly is 
indicative of weakness somewhere. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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have found the finest plan of 

saving money that has ever 
been devised. It’s short and simple 
to explain but involves many fea- 
tures that are completely left out 
of most plans of saving money. 
Here’s the way it works: 

How old are you, Jim? Thirty- 
five. 

At your age, 35, your income will 
increase until you are around 55, 
then it levels off for a few years 
until you reach retirement age (60 
or 65). At 65 your income drops 
way down and is stopped only by 
Social Security plus your own sav- 
ings plans. 

As you follow up the path from 
age 35 to 65, the 65 mark is like 
a jumping off place. Let’s just as- 
sume that there’s a diving board 
there and it’s your job to make a 
carefully executed dive from your 
present standard of living down 
into your total savings, Social Se- 
curity plus life insurance. If 
there’s no life insurance there it’s 
somewhat like diving off a 250-foot 
tower into a damp rag. But if 
you'll spend your time from now 
until then systematically setting 
aside money as a retirement income 
for yourself through life insurance 
there will be a sufficient amount of 
savings for you to survive the jump 
and live happily during the retir- 
ing years of your life. 

Today at your age 35, Jim, I’m 
in the position to offer you this 
marble, it’s just a plain ordinary 
marble and I’m asking you to stick 
it in your hip pocket. This is the 
burden that you must carry from 
now until 65. For all practical pur- 
poses, it’s completely out of the way 
and will be of little bother to you. 
Once in a while you may sit on it 
but over the long pull you'll never 
know it as a burden. 

But suppose you refuse to take 
the marble from me today. If I 
come back in a couple of years it'll 
be with a baseball. 

A baseball is a little cumbersome 
to hold and it’s sure to pull your 
pockets out of shape. It will ruin 
the looks of your suit and there'll 
never be a minute but what you 
will be conscious of its being there. 
But it’s your baby. You refused the 
marble so now you have the base 
ball. But you don’t want the base- 
ball so I promise to come back later. 

Well, here I am again, Jim. 

My gosh, what have you got 
there? 

Jim, this is a basketball. It’s a 
little cumbersome and it won't fit 
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in any of your pockets but you 
wouldn’t take the marble when I 
offered it to you and you didn’t 
want the baseball last time so now 
the only thing I have to offer is the 
basketball. Of course, you’ll have 
to carry it under your arm and that 
mean’s you'll have to drive, eat, 
shave, and everything else with one 
hand. It’s kind of a bother but 
after all if you want to do the job 
you’ll have to carry the load and I 
might as well tell you now that the 
next step is a ball a little bigger 
than this one—made of iron. I 
won't be able to bring it to your 
office because I think it’s bolted to 
the floor. In other words if you wait 
until the next time it’ll just be too 
much of a burden to carry. The 
iron ball wasn’t put there to be 
picked up. It stands there as a 
warning to the young man who 
stands at the marble stage of the 
game. The point I want to bring 
out, Jim, is that a good job of 
saving is accomplished by the 
“Time x $” formula in the accom- 
panying sketch. 

Now you may be thinking that 
65 is too far away and that you 
won't live that long. Did you ever 








look down a railroad track and no- 
tice that the rails seem to converge. 
yet you know that those rails are 
just as far apart at the horizon as 
they are where you are standing. 
The same thing is true with retire- 
ment; there is just as much room 
for you to live to a ripe old age as 
there is for you to live today. 
There is a big signboard at the 
end of the road with big letters like 
the top letters on the optician’s 
chart, which says “J won’t live that 
long.”” But, if I come back to you 
in a few years and ask you to take 
another look at the sign, you won’t 
be interested in the big printing, 
you'll be interested in the little sign 
down in the corner. A few years 
ago the printing was too small for 
you to read but you can read it 
plain as day now and it doesn’t say 
“I won’t live that long,” Jim. It 
reads “What if I do?” That’s your 
problem. If you don’t live you won’t 
have any need for an income but 
if you do you’re gonna need it and 
need it bad. It’s hard to believe that 
only six men out of a hundred have 
independence at 65. But this is 
what the Government statistics tell 
us. If only 6 per cent of us do the 


things we should do in order to be 
independent in the later years of 
our life there must be something 
that this 6 per cent do that you 
other fellows overlook. 

You sit behind a desk and every 
month a pay check comes across 
the top of this desk to you. But as 
you recall this check flies back to 
your butcher and baker, spending 
only a moment or two on your side 
of the desk. We spend a lot of time 
making money but we don’t have 
much time to save it. This means 
we have to be organized. We must 
have a systematic plan or we'll 
never be quick enough to save 
money. 

You can probably remember 
when, in a reflective mood, you 
would sit in your own living room 
and look at the ceiling and say to 
yourself, “Jim, you ought to save 
more money.” And maybe you start 
to save a dollar a week in the bank. 
But then, after a couple of weeks, 
you start to the bank with only 90 
cents, you stop and say to yourself, 
“I’m too much of a big shot to go 
to the bank with 90 cents. I had 
better wait until I get the other 
dime.” And. while you wait to get 
the other dime, you spend the 90 
cents. 

I think this is what happens to 
a lot of savings plans, Jim. I’ve 
tried to save money and I get a lit- 
tle in the bank and need a new suit 
of clothes and that ruins the bank 
account so I start all over again to 
build up another little bank account 
and find I need something for the 
home. So I patiently start all over 
again and, over a period of time, I 
find that I have been building a 
series of build up, knock down bank 
accounts. I suppose we'll always 
have this but we shouldn’t kid our- 
selves and say that, it’s a form of 
savings for it’s really savings to 
spend. What we need, Jim, is a 
savings to keep plan. My plan of 
savings to keep looks like the sketch 
herewith. 

Instead of build up, knock down 
savings to spend, it is a continuous 
systematic and successful plan of 
savings to keep. 

The peculiar thing about savings 
is that the success you have in it 
is dependent upon the sacrifices you 
are willing to make today in order 
to consistently set aside for tomor- 
row. We must realize that “we can’t 
save any money yesterday.” You 
can’t even buy a loaf of bread with 
the money you spent yesterday. 
What we need is a place to hide our 
money from ourselves. I’ve often 
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wished that there was such a hid- 
ing place that I could place money 
that I didn’t need today in order 
to have it if I need it in the future. 

A retirement income plan is the 
logical solution to this plan. It not 
only hides the money from you but 
it gives you a tremendous benefit 
of life insurance while it rests in 
its hiding place and because of the 
construction of the contract itself 
it places a penalty upon you in case 
you weaken during the early years 
of the plan. 

In other words the life insurance 
companies have dug a well. The 
depth of the well is equal to the 
distance from your shoulder to the 
tip of your fingers. And after you 
have placed some money into the 
well you may decide to quit; and 
as you lay flattened on the ground 
and reach as far into the well as 
you can you can’t quite touch the 
bottom. Maybe you can barely 
brush a few of the silver dollars 
around with the ends of your fin- 
gers. But your best bet is to con- 
tinue saving and a little later on 
you may stick your hand into the 
well again and find that you can 
shove your hand deep into a reserve 
fund that you have quietly but sys- 
tematically been accumulating for 
yourself and you begin to realize 
that you are on the verge of being 
a successful saver. 

This satisfies most men and they 
let well enough alone and later on 
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in life when they really have an 
emergency and stick their hand 
down into the well they’ll be up to 
their elbows in money, and it’s a 
mighty good feeling, especially 
when it is money that is needed. 


INITIAL ML 


This is a crude illustration, but it 
shows the way in which life insur- 
ance operates from a human stand- 
point and that’s the trouble with 
most savings plans. The plan igs 
there but the human element is 
overlooked. 


Of course, when you start our 
plan of saving we do a very un- 
usual thing. We create immediate- 
ly the amount of money that you 
intend to save and then you start 
out to save it. If you don’t live to 
the completion of your plan, we 
pay your family what you intended 
to save rather than what you ac- 
tually saved. This is a tremendous 
benefit that is not incorporated in 
any other plan of saving. For all 
practical purposes we can call this 
life insurance. The man that is at- 
tracted to a plan which will pay his 
family what he intends to save in 
case he doesn’t live to complete the 
plan is an unselfish man. That’s the 
reason I like this business because 
I’m doing business with a man 
when he is at his very best. It’s 
one thing to buy a red wagon for 
the youngster and sit out on the 
front porch and watch him play 
with it, but the man who buys a 
retirement plan such as this with 
life insurance benefits for his fam- 
ily, which will come into operation 
at a time that he wouldn’t even be 
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Atel Money Waker 


Enclosed is a copy of the sales talk and diagrams which | 
have used in the life insurance business for the past 14 years. We 
refer to this in our cgency as the “Marble Sales Talk" and most 
of the men carry a small white marble with them and hand it to 
the prospect at the beginning of the interview. 

When | first started in the life insurance business in 1932 | 
designed this presentation from the many ideas that were so 
graciously passed along from one underwriter to another. | am 
quite sure there is nothing new in this presentation but there are 
several different ways of explaining old ideas. 

Back in bad times | used this plan on the basis of savings of a 
dime a day. In 1937 we used the suggestion of saving a quarter 


a day and today we are using the suggestion of saving a dollar a 
day. It works just as effectively on any size savings. 

| can truthfully say that this is a tested sales presentation 
that has been in the field and been making money for me for 14 
years and enabled me in the same year that the banks were 
closed to write more than 200 lives in one year. 


A Letter from the Adathor 
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there to see the benefits, is really 
an unselfish man. 

Jim, if you had a metal plated 
slot on the side of your dresser or 
desk that went from there to the 
biggest bank in town, you could 
probably save a fortune in change. 
But this would call for quite a 
plumbing job, so the fortune isn’t 
saved. I can come about as close 
as anybody could to providing you 
with a substitute for the metal 
plated slot and I believe that vou 
could save a dollar a day without 
harming yourself financially or so- 
cially, either one. Your problem is 
not that you don’t have the money 
to save, your problem is that up to 
now you haven’t had a plan. Let 
me show you a plan that makes the 
saying “another day another dol- 
lar” really mean something to vou. 

At your age, 35, a dollar a day 
would accumulate $365.00 a year. 
My plan of saving asks you to set 
aside $371.00. The company guar- 
antees to immediately create a lump 
sum of $10,000. This is what vou 
intend to save but if vou don’t live 
to save it the contract guarantees 
you immediate delivery of the $10 - 
000 to your family either in a lump 
sum or in a suitable monthly in- 
come. The plan starts at vour age 
35, we don’t say how long vou 
should carry the plan, but we do 
say that the longer you carry it 
the more it’s going to be worth to 
you. However, there’s one restric- 
tion in our plan, and that is, that 
you cannot carry it bevond the age 
of 65. At this retirement age vou 
should have deposited $9,250. This 
is your first real gain because if 
vou had not had the plan you never 
would have saved the $9,250. If 
we were to give you back all of vour 
money that you have saved you 
would have had $10,000 worth of 
life insurance for nothing. Now 
you know as well as I do that life 
insurance costs money, but in this 
particular plan which is designed 
to bring back the most amount of 
money to you at retirement, we 
guarantee to deliver to you not 
$9,250 but $10,000 and the gain 
above your deposits and above the 
cost of life insurance is $750. 

This is more than a gain: this 
is almost unbelievable. If we were 
to divide the number of years which 
you carried the plan, which is 30, 
into the gain of $750, we find that 
your gain per year is $28.00. In 
other words, if we were to take a 
bird’s eye view of the plan this is 
what it says: 

For every $371 that you put into 





the plan the company guarantees 
to lay $28.00 along side of it and 
give you life insurance besides. 
Suppose you were to put this $371 
in a bank. Now, of course, to earn 
the full interest you have to de- 
pasit all of the $371 today. Now 
leave it there for 365 days and when 
the year has rolled around rush 
down to the bank and get a state- 
ment as to the gain for the year, 
and the statement reads $3.71. This 
is the bank’s 1 per cent interest. 
What kind of a ridiculous rate of 
interest would you have to earn to 
bring it up to $28.00, and even if 
you did earn such an unheard of 
rate of interest you would still have 
to go out on the open market and 
find somebody that would sell you 
$10,000 worth of life insurance but 
not charge you any premium for it. 
Then you would have a comparable 
plan. 

Now you may say “Just a min- 
ute, Glenn, you have forgotten com- 
pound interest.” My answer to that, 
Jim, is this: compound interest in 
this plan of saving is your com- 
pound interest in your own wife 
and your youngsters and if the pro- 
tection to your loved ones is not 
worth more than the difference be- 
tween simple and compound inter- 
est to you then I can’t do business 
with you. I haven’t quite finished 
with the full benefits of this sav- 
ings plan. I told you that you could 
have $10,000 in cash at 65, but you 











have another choice in lieu of tak- 
ing the lump sum. 

Suppose you want an income in- 
stead of a lump sum. If you were 
to start nibbling on the $10,000, it 
would soon run out and, since you 
don’t know how long you will live, 
it would be a constant worry as to 
how much you would take and how 
long you expected to live, so my 
company says that, if you are de- 
sirous of an income, that they will 
give you the equivalent of $25.200 
invested at 3 per cent interest, this 
figures $756 a year or $63 a month 
for the rest of your life, no matter 
how long you live. And they also 
state that if you should die before 
120 monthly installments are paid 
that the difference would be paid to 
vour beneficiary, so you see you 
have got the company coming or 
going. And from an income stand- 
point you have created $25,200 for 
your own use and enjoyment and 
the cost to you has been a little 
over a dollar a day from now to 
65 a total of $9,250. With 65 years 
behind you and financial indepen- 
dence ahead you should be a mighty 
interesting fellow to talk to. 

Jim, you have 300 months to go, 
iust 300 months and you know how 
fast a month goes by. Now, all | 
am asking you to do today is to 
trade a park bench for an uphol- 
stered chair. I am asking you to 
guarantee that you'll be an elderly 
gentleman instead of an old man. 
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ESPITE the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of estate plan- 
ning has been effectuated during 
the last score of years with ex- 
ceptionally beneficial results, the 
average estate owner still seems re- 
luctant to adopt it as a regular 
habit, and there are some who even 
decry its utility. Because of this 
strange state of affairs, the idea of 
estate analysis must continue to be 
sold. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this condition exists, and it 
would probably be wise to review 
some of the causes for this an- 
tipathy before trying to break it 
down. 

(!) Secrecy 

If a scientific estate program is 
to be prepared, complete informa- 
tion must first be obtained, and it 
can be readily understood why an 
estate owner naturally hesitates to 
reveal the secrets of his invest- 
ments, his family, his will and his 
life ambitions, to a stranger—or 
even to an acquaintance in whom 
he may not have the fullest of con- 
fidence. In fact, many individuals 
are so secretive about their per- 
sonal affairs that they are reluc- 
tant to discuss them with their 
own attorneys, accountants, finan- 
cial advisers and life insurance 
underwriters. 


(2) Procrastination 


It has been said that “procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” and 
the postponement of proper plan- 
ning has caused the ruination of 
many an estate. Why should a per- 
son be so averse to setting his 
financial house in order? Probably 
the most natural answer to this 
question is that a majority of 
people, whether they admit it or 
not, dislike to contemplate their 
own death, and, for this reason, de- 
lay preparing for it. Generally 
speaking, however, the average in- 
dividual seems to have no difficulty 
in finding more pleasant occupa- 
tions which leave little or no time 
for estate planning. The game of 
accumulating wealth is much more 
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exciting than the attempt to con- 
serve it. Keen business competi- 
tion takes its toll, and golf, bridge, 
the theater, and other diversions 
are requisite in order that this 
strain may be offset. In other 
words, there is always something 
more important to be accomplished 
at the moment, and not enough 
time to do it. 


(3) Indifference 


Many estates have been acquired 
through gifts and _ inheritances, 
with the result that their owners 
have not experienced the ordeal of 
the accumulator. While “come 
easy, go easy” may not be the cri- 
terion of all such property owners, 
nevertheless, they do seem to have 
a bent toward indifference and per- 
functoriness when faced with the 
problems of conservation and 
economy. 

But how can these aversions be 
circumvented ? 


(1) Confidence 


The first and most important 
step to be taken by the estate ana- 
lyst is to gain the confidence of his 
prospective client, for there is no 
other method by which full and 
complete information may be ob- 
tained. While it is true that many 
estate owners appear to divulge a 
considerable amount of data con- 
cerning their personal and finan- 
cial affairs to the solicitor who 
promises to point out some par- 
ticular advantage, on the other 
hand, certain of the factors in- 
volved in such cases are probably 
hypothetical and imaginary. The 
wall of secrecy is broken down only 
when the prospect feels assured 
that he has discovered a real and 
true adviser. Doctors, lawyers and 
other professional counselors are 
well aware of this situation and 
are constantly striving to meet it. 


(2) Ability 
There is no one characteristic 
that will create confidence more 
positively and permanently than 
ability to solve estate problems cor- 


At CH 


rectly and with vision, and much 
of the present procrastination and 
indifference on the part of prop- 
erty owners, in connection with 
planning for the future, lies in the 
inefficiency of self-designated spe- 
cialists who have a mere smatter- 
ing of knowledge concerning the 
subject. If the task is to be under- 
taken by the lawer, the accountant, 
the banker or the life insurance 
agent, he should first be certain 
that he has the means of preparing 
an able presentation—and then see 
to it that real service is rendered. 

Scientific estate planning uncov- 
ers innumerable problems relating 
to law, finance, taxation and other 
practical considerations, and un- 
less some information is available 
as to the status of the prospective 
customer, it may be rather difficult 
to select an approach that will cre- 
ate interest. 

Naturally, it would be inappro- 
priate and unprofitable to discuss 
partnership matters with an estate 
owner who is not a partner in some 
business enterprise, or the advan- 
tages of a program of gifts to one 
who has no more than a compe- 
tence for himself. On the other 
hand, where a meager knowledge 
of the facts is enjoyed, many open- 
ings are available to the solicitor 
who is familiar with the multi- 
farious factors involved. 

Some of these factors follow: 
(1) How about the liquidity of his 

assets? 

When an estate owner dies. cash 
is required for the payment of his 
final expenses, taxes and adminis- 
tration costs, and if an adequate 
amount of his assets is not readily 
marketable, serious losses may re- 
sult from forced liquidation. Some 
of the examples that might be cited 
are: (a) Disproportionate holdings 
of real estate; (b) Large blocks of 
stocks; (c) An interest in a closed 
corporation, partnership or sole 
proprietorship; or (d) A substan- 
tial investment in rare works of 
art. 

Life insurance or a diversifica- 
tion of investments might offer re- 
lief in such cases. 
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(2) From what source will his 
taxes be paid? 


In cases where a will contains 
specific bequests, or where the de- 
cedent leaves life insurance pro- 
ceeds directly to named beneficia- 
ries, care should be taken to 
designate from which assets the 
estate tax is to be paid. Unless the 
will clearly indicates the desires of 
the decedent in this respect, each 
legatee and beneficiary may le re- 
quired to contribute his or her pro- 
portionate part of the tax. 

Quite often, a decedent has pro- 
vided that his wife and children 
should receive the proceeds of his 
life insurance in the form of defi- 
nite income for life or for a term 
of vears, and prefers that the 
estate tax on his entire holdings, 
including the life insurance, be 
paid from his residuary estate— 
and not by the insurance beneficia- 
ries proportionately. Or he has 
left a specific bequest, perhaps a 
work of art, to some friend, whom 
he wishes to receive it free and 
clear of all taxes. In such cases, 
specific instructions as to the pay- 
ment of the estate taxes should be 
given in the will. 

(3) Will his life insurance function 
properly ? 


Great care should be exercised in 
arriving at a decision as to the 
function that life insurance should 
fill in the settlement of the estate 
or in providing incomes for the 
beneficiaries. The judgment and 
wishes of the estate owner are most 
important in this connection. 

For example, if a decedent’s gen- 
eral estate consists largely of an 
interest in a closed corporation, a 
partnership, or a sole proprietor- 
ship which may be operated prof- 
itably by or for the benefit of his 
heirs, and his remaining general 
assets are meager, it would be 
quite reasonable to assume that at 
least a portion of his life insurance 
should be used to pay the taxes, 
final expenses and cost of admin- 
istration, rather than for the pur- 
pose of providing income for his 
family. Otherwise, it might be 
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Estate planning requires the complete 


confidence of the prospective client 
and the ability to solve estate problems 
correctly and with vision—only in this way 


can real service be rendered 
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found necessary to sell the busi- 
ness, or a_ controlling interest 
therein, at a severe sacrifice. 

On the other hand, if the de- 
cedent leaves a majority of his gen- 
eral estate in readily marketable 
securities, and his heirs have no 
particular training in the handling 
of investments, he might better 
give them protection by leaving his 
life insurance in the form of a 
guaranteed income. and direct that 
the taxes, final expenses and ad- 
ministration costs be deducted and 
paid from his general estate. 

(4) Has he made gifts of his life 
insurance ? 


Under the provisions of the pres- 
ent Federal estate tax law, life in- 
surance proceeds are includible in 
the value of the estate of the in- 
sured: (a) If he has reserved any 
legal incidents of ownership in the 
policies; (b) If he has transferred 
the contracts in contemplation of 
death, or intended to take effect at 
or after death; (c) If he has re- 
tained a_ reversionary interest 
therein; or (d) If he has paid the 
premiums either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

It is quite customary, however, 
to find an insured who is convinced 
that the proceeds of his _ policies 
will not be included in the value of 
his taxable estate in view of the 
fact that he has given the contracts 
absolutely to his wife—with no 
strings attached. But when he is 
asked if his wife has sufficient in- 
come of her own with which to pay 
the premiums, he will look sur- 
prised and admit that she has no 
income at all—but that he gives 
her the cash for this purpose. 


(5) Does he hold any property in 
joint ownership? 


Another problem which is quite 
commonly misunderstood pertains 
to the joint ownership of property. 
It seems to be the general impres- 
sion among estate owners that if 
any particular asset is held jointly 
by two or more persons, that none 
of the value will be taxed in the 
event of the death of one joint 
owner, or that only his or her share 
will be included in the estate. In 
most cases, however, such property 
is includible in the value of the de- 
cedent’s estate in proportion to his 
or her contribution to the jointly 
owned property. 

Before placing any property in 
joint ownership, many factors 
should be carefully considered, 
namely: (a) The consequences of 
a common disaster in which the 
joint owners might be involved; 
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(hb) The difficulties which might 
arise in case of marital or other 
dicagreements; and (c) The com- 
plicaticns which might present 
themselves if one joint owner 
should be adjudged incompetent. 
(6) Is*he interested in the econ- 
omies of gifts and irrevoc- 
able trusts? 

Many economies are obtainable 
through the medium of outright 
gifts and the creation of irrevoc- 
able trusts during lifetime. A dis- 
cussion of this subject often con- 
vinces the prospect that he should 
learn more about its application to 
his problem. 

Before taking any definite steps 
along these lines, however. the es- 
tate owner should “stop. look and 
listen,” for they may lead him into 
turmoil and distress, unless con- 
sidered with great precaution. 
While such a plan often annears ad- 
vantageous from every technical 
standpoint. nevertheless. all vracti- 
cal consequences should be exnlored 
and weighed in the balance of zood 
judgment for the best interests of 
all parties, irrespective of t*e tax 
results. 

A few of the important roints 
that should be given attention are: 
(a) The effect of the transfer on 
all parties; (b) The possibility of 
the premature death of the donee; 
(c) The character that the gift or 
trust should take: (d) The prop- 
erty that may be disposed of most 
advantageously; (e) The various 
future income factors: and (f) 
Whether the tax benefits outweigh 
all other considerations. 


An Example 


The following example will serve 
to indicate the technical tax advan- 
tage of gifts during lifetime: 

An estate owner has _ assets 
valued at $500,000, producing a 
gross income of 4% a year, or 
$20,000. His earned income is 
$20,000 a vear—giving him a total 
gross income of $40,000. He has a 








wife and two children, none of 
whom has property or income. 

At present, his income tax is 
about $16,000, leaving him $24,000 
($40,000 minus $16,000), of spend- 
able income annually. 

Should he die, the estate taxes 
and administration costs would be 
about $125,000, which would leave 
$375,000 ($500,000 minus $125.- 
000), for his heirs. 

Assume that he makes the fol- 
lowing gifts: $50,000 to his wife, 
and $25,000 to each of his two chil- 
dren—a total of $100,000—produc- 
ing annual gross income of $4,000. 

These gifts would require the 
payment of a gift tax of about 
$7,335. After making these gifts, 
the estate owner would have assets 
remaining of $392,665, producing 
gross income of about $15,700 a 
year. Hence, his total gross in- 
come, earned and unearned, would 
thereafter be $35,700 a vear. His 
wife would have assets valued at 
$50,000, producing gross income of 
$2,000 a year; while each of his 
two children would have assets 
valued at $25,000, producing gross 
income of $1,000 a year. 

While it is true that the payment 
of the gift tax of $7,335 has now 
reduced the gross estates from 
$500,000 to $492,665, and the total 
vross family income from $40,000 
to $39,700, nevertheless, the net 
spendable income of all members 
of the family will be increased 
about $2,000 a year, and if the es- 
tate owner should die, his heirs 
would have assets totalling over 
$400,000. instead of $375,000, an 
advantage of over $25,000. 

Of course, this example is a 
very simple one, and has been given 
merely for the purpose of indicat- 
ing the economies of outright gifts 
or the creation of irrevocable trusts 
during lifetime, rather than pass- 
ing the entire estate at death under 
the will. It is believed, however. 
that a general illustration of this 
character often excites the inquisi- 
tiveness of a prospective client so 
that he will desire to learn more 
about the application of the prin- 
ciple of gifts to his own estate 
problem. 

It should be stated, in conclu- 
sion, that the foregoing ideas are 
by no means exhaustive. As previ- 
ously indicated, scientific estate 
planning uncovers innumerable 
problems relating to law, finance, 
taxation and a myriad of other 
practical considerations, all of 
which vary with each and every 
individual case. 
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MORTALITY 


PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 
By HA VV Gaull, S.B., S.M.C.E. 














Re nasaiiendl 


By W. V. Burnell 


Vice-President, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston 


T= following result of the author's 
painstaking research and _ study 
should be of lively interest to anyone 
who is at all concerned either with the 
problem of human mortality or with the 
life expectancy of physical property. 

To those who deal with the life ex- 
pectancy of people the author submits 
this contribution in the interest of a 
greater degree of accuracy than has 
heretofore characterized the basic sta- 
tistical data. 

To the large number of engineers, ac- 
countants, and business men who have 
a professional or financial interest in 
the life expectancy of physical property 
the following pages should bring a 
stimulus for new lines of thought. 

The writer of this foreword is espe- 
cially grateful to the author for a basis 
of explanation for the widely diver- 
gent characteristics of the previously 
published mortality data, and the 
curves developed from them for many 
types of property. 

The author risks the conclusion that 








for all forms of life, animate and in- 
animate, the shape of the mortality 
curve between the dates of origin of a 
sufficiently large homogenous group 
and the expiration of substantially all 
of them, is the same; that all that is 
necessary to know, or to adopt as a 
reasonable prediction, is the extreme 
point. 

As a suggestion to those who have 
been guided by curves developed from 
statistical data on physical property 
let them consider, for example, the life 
expectancy of an assumed 100,000 elec- 
tric meters for which the statistical 
record is widely at variance with the 
characteristics of human mortality. Let 
them now recognize that many thou- 
sands of those meters, in the natural 
course of development of the arts, 
were of a type which contained an in- 
firmity of design which resulted in their 
complete retirement at an age far less 
than the extreme age of the others. 
Let them treat those meters in two 
separate groups. It is believed that the 
curves for each will then assume the 
characteristics of the human curve. 

Mr. Gault’s exploration into this im- 
portant field of research constitutes a 
basis upon which to proceed with the 
statistical analysis of the mortality of 
mass items of property as well as of 
masses of people. 











HE information set forth on 

the following pages is the out- 

come of the author’s conviction 
that a parallel exists between the 
mortality characteristics of human 
beings and of inanimate objects. 
In order to test the validity of this 
premise it remains obviously nec- 
essary to make empirical compari- 
sons from such data as are avail- 
able. Because the recorded statis- 
tics are far more voluminous than 
those from any other source, it 
was concluded that a mortality 
table for human beings should be 
adopted as the natural bench mark 
for such comparison. 

A study of published statistics 
relating to human mortality, gath- 
ered from many sources, disclosed 
the presence of a rather consider- 
able number of minor inconsisten- 
cies and errors. Either mathemati- 
cally or by some other logical proc- 
ess, the author has undertaken to 
make adjustments to correct such 
errors, and to produce a set of 
tables which reflect the actual 
facts. It is from these that his con- 
clusions—and graphs—are drawn. 

It is hoped that the information 
herein contained will be regarded 
as a worthwhile contribution by 
those who are scientifically inter- 
ested in the subject of human mor- 
tality. Furthermore, it is sug- 
gested that the tables, which have 
been compiled by the author, either 
as they are, or translated into 
graphic form, should serve as a 
standard with which to compare 
statistical information relating to 
quantitative survival within any 
large groups of similar units, ani- 
mate or inanimate. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the following 
study has been to develop data 
based on a sufficient number of 
units to justify acceptance of the 
results as definitely correct, when 
applied to another group of units 
sufficient in number to conform to 
the average. It is realized that the 
developed figures, when applied to 
small groups which do not conform 
to standard behavior. may come 
wide of the mark. It thus becomes 
necessary to exercise a consider- 
able amount of judgment, based on 
a realization of the inherent limi- 
tations, in applying these data to a 
specific problem having to do with 
the survival of physical property. 
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The figures developed are analo- 
gous to the results which might be 
expected from the flipping of a 
coin. A billion flips would yield 
500,000,000 heads within an abso- 
lutely negligible percentage of 
error, whereas 100 flips could give 
40 heads and 60 tails and 10 flips 
might all turn up heads. However, 
10 flips should yield five heads and 
five tails and will do so on the aver- 
age, if repeated often enough. 

It does not seem to serve any 
useful purpose to create numerous 
different mathematical curves and 
formulae which are made to fit 
each of many recorded sets of age- 
retirement data when these data, 
in themselves, are insufficient in 
number to lead to any definite con- 


Hubert Mayhew Gault 


Hubert Mayhew Gault, a native of 
St. Peter. Minn., born June 9, 1894, is 
a descendant of well-seasoned Ameri- 
can stock. His father, Andrew Kelsey 
Gault. was a director of the Omaha 
Chapter of the S.A.R. His mother, Lil- 
lian Mayhew Gault. was one-time vice- 
president general of the D.A.R. His 
early education came in part from the 
grade and high schools of Omaha, 
Neb., and in part from his employment 
in the valuation department of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which termi- 
nated with the outbreak of war in 1917, 
when he enlisted in the service and be- 
came an infantry captain, serving 18 
months in France. 


It was only after he was mustered out 
of the service in 1919 that he resumed 
the pursuit of a formal education by 
entering the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and giving proof of his in- 
herent ability by graduating in 1922 
with the degree of S.B. and from Har- 
vard University, a year later, with the 
degree of S.M.C.E. 


From that time on his professional 
experience has been almost wholly as 
a member of the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation, in which he has 
served in a variety of important ca- 
pacities, including that of works engi- 
neer on a large hydroelectric develop- 
ment in Missouri. More recently his 
duties have led him into the field of 
mortality analysis as related to mass 
groups of physical property. It is this 
latter activity, along with his keen 
mathematical mind, that has led so 
naturally into the long and arduous 
study which has culminated in the ac- 
companying series of articles. 


It may not be inappropriate, more- 
over, to mention the fact that this me- 
ticulous research has been carried on 
by him in the face of a long standing 
impairment of health, tracing back to 
World War L which has made it impos- 
sible to continue with his normal pro- 
fessional activities. 

W.V-E. 
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Comparative Data on “Life” and “Ten Year” Curves 








Ten Year Curve 














PER CENT SURVIVING AT AGE GIVEN 


Life Curves 


Mathematical Life 


Math Metro. | American 
Life Life | Industrial | Experience 100 Year 94 Year 
0 100.00 108.85 136.60 100.00 | 400.00 
1 99.92 102.23 115.47 a | 99.96 
2 99.84 101.22 108.14 99. 99.93 
3 99.75 100.68 104.30 99.8 99.84 
4 99.65 100.30 101.80 99.79 99.76 
5 99.55 00.00 100.00 99.69 99.64 
6 99.44 99.75 98.65 ay | 99.53 
7 99.34 99.53 97.52 99. 99.40 
8 99.23 99.34 96.57 99.31 99 25 
9 99.11 | 99.18 | 95.73 99.16 99.08 
99.00 | 99.03 | 94.98 ay 98.89 
98.88 98.88 94.27 os80 98.69 
98.77 | 98.74 93.55 oa | 98.49 
98.64 | 98.58 92.86 ss | 98.26 
98.53 98.41 92.15 . | 98.03 
98.41 98.23 91.46 98.01 | 97.78 
98.28 98.01 90.76 +h | 97.53 
98.16 97.78 90.06 > | 97.25 
98.04 97.53 89.37 oa 96.97 
97.91 97.27 88.67 97. | 96.66 
97.78 96.99 87.99 96.73 | 96.36 
97.65 96.69 87.29 96.44 | 96.0 
| 97.52 96.37 86.61 96.14 95.70 
| 97.38 96.04 85.93 95.83 95.34 
97.24 95.71 85.24 95.50 | 94.97 
97.10 95.36 84.56 95.16 | 94.58 
96.96 95.01 83.87 94.81 94.18 
96.82 94.66 83.19 94.44 | 93.76 
96.62 94.30 82.52 94.06 93.33 
96.52 93.93 81.83 93.65 92.87 
96.36 93.55 91.11 81.15 93.25 92.41 
96.20 93.16 90.60 80.46 92.82 91.90 
96.03 92.77 90.08 79.78 $2.37 91.40 
95.85 92.36 89.54 79.10 91.90 | 90.84 
95.68 91.93 88.98 78.40 91.42 | 90.29 
95.49 91.49 88.39 77.71 90.92 | 99.70 
95.29 92.54 91.03 87.78 77.02 90.39 | 9.10 
95.09 90.71 90.55 87.14 76.31 89.84 | 98.44 
94.87 91.02 90.04 86.47 75.62 89.27 | 987.78 
94.64 94.54 89.40 85.76 74.91 88.68 87.06 
94.41 90.13 96.53 88.92 85.01 74.19 88.06 86.33 
94.16 89.56 90.79 88.33 84.17 73.48 87.41 85.54 
93.89 89.08 84.34 87.70 83.38 72.73 86.73 84.75 
93.62 88.70 82.76 87.04 82.55 71.98 86.02 83.88 
93.29 88.01 82.26 86.34 81.55 71.23 85.28 | 83.01 
92.98 87.45 83.77 85.59 80.50 70.45 84.51 82.06 
92.63 86.76 84.21 84.79 79.50 69.67 83.70 81.10 
2.26 85.95 82.20 |. 83.95 78.32 68.86 82.86 80.04 
91.87 80.54 81.79 83.05 77.19 68.04 81.97 78.97 
91.45 79.62 84.33 82.11 75.88 67.15 81.04 77.80 
91.00 78.98 86.92 81.13 74.55 66.34 80.08 76.64 
90.51 78.34 82.49 80.07 73.15 65.39 -06 75.36 
89.99 77.03 76.04 78.96 71,68 64.54 77.98 | 74,07 
89.43 84.86 75.34 77.79 70.14 63.44 76.88 72.65 
88.84 83.54 75.67 76.57 68.52 62.41 75.72 | 71.23 
88.19 82.33 73.92 75.27 | 66.83 61.32 74.50 | 69.67 
87.50 80.83 70.75 73.91 | 65.05 60.18 73.22 | 68.11 
86.76 79.40 68.22 72.47 | 63.19 58.98 71.88 | 66.38 
85.96 76.21 67.44 70.95 | 61.24 57.73 70.47 | 64.64 
85.10 74.34 69.20 69.35 | 59.20 56.41 69.01 | 62.73 
84.18 72.56 70.87 67.67 57.06 55.02 67.46 | 60.82 
83.20 70.26 65.95 65.92 54.83 53.54 65.84 58.65 
82.14 68.34 60.01 64.07 52.51 51.99 64.15 | 56.48 
81.02 65.36 59.92 62.14 50.10 50.37 62.38 54.20 
79.78 63.12 61.66 60.11 47.62 48.66 60.52 | 51.93 
78.48 60.86 60.71 57.99 45.08 46.86 58.58 | 49.39 
77.08 58.40 55.20 55.77 42.50 44.98 56.55 46.85 
75.59 56.06 49.98 53.43 39.90 43.02 54.42 44. 
73.98 49.88 49.65 51.00 37.29 40.96 52.17 41.33 
‘| 72.27 47.46 50.77 48.45 34.69 38.84 49.84 | 38.55 
| 70.44 44.70 49.44 45.82 32.10 36.63 47.41 | 38.77 
68.49 41.84 43.76 43.12 29.54 34.36 44.86 33. 
a 66.42 | 38.70 38.97 40.43 27.02 32.03 42.25 | 30.22 
; 64.88 | 36.00 38.35 37.73 24.53 29.67 39.64 27.44 
| 61.61 | 32.86 37.69 35.04 22.11 27.30 37.03 | 24.66 
| 59.28 29.33 35.81 32.34 19.96 24.93 34.42 | 21.40 
| 56.59 26.44 32.39 29.65 17.50 22.57 31.81 18.13 
| §3.73 23.76 28.27 26.96 15.34 20.26 29.20 | 15.90 
| 680.68 20.96 25.80 24.26 13.31 18.01 26.59 | 13.68 
| 47.44 18.62 24.32 21.57 11.41 15.84 23.98 | 11.56 
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PER CENT SURVIVING AT AGE GIVEN 


Ten Year Curve Life Curves 
~~ Mathematical Life 
ge . 
Completed Math. Census Census Metro. Standard | American 
Years Life Data Date Life. Industrial Experience 100 Year 94 Year 
80 44.00 16.59 21.73 18.88 9.66 13.75 21.37 | 9.43 
81 40.55 14.68 18.28 | 16.18 8.06 11.76 18.76 7.82 
82 37.24 12.66 15.52 | 13.67 | 6.62 9.90 16.15 | 6.21 
83 34.07 10.14 13.68 11.49 5.36 8.17 13.70 5.04 
84 31.05 9.16 12.09 | 9.59 | 4.25 6.61 11.53 | 3.88 
| | 
85 28.16 8.40 10.35 | 7.95 | 3.31 5.21 9.63 | 3.07 
86 25.41 7.12 8.63 | 6.56 | 2.52 3.98 7.96 | 2.26 
87 22.81 6.17 7.05 | 5.35 1.87 2.93 6.52 | 1.73 
88 20.35 7.08 5.77 4.28 1.36 2.04 | 5.28 | 1.20 
89 18.02 5.31 4.74 | 3.36 96 1.33 | 4.22 | .88 
} | 
90 15.94 5.46 3.86 | 2.58 .65 81 | = 3.32 | 56 
91 13.80 5.12 2.88 1.94 | 4 4 | 2.57 | .38 
$2 11.90 5.50 2.01 1.43 | .28 21 1.95 | 21 
93 10.14 1.50 | 1.04 17 .08 1.46 | .14 
94 8.52 1.16 | 75 | .10 .02 1.05 .06 
95 7.04 29 |) (52 | 06 7m | 
96 5.70 ‘9 | 134 ‘03 — 
97 4.51 53 | .22 .02 7 
98 3.45 4 | — «| 01 | .20 
99 2.53 34 06 | . at 
100 1.76 .25 | .03 .06 
101 1.13 2 | .01 .02 
102 .63 15 | .01 
103 28 : 
104 , = | | 





Notes: Life spans of other than 100 years should be compared with appropriate Mathematical Life Schedule (as Standard 





industrial=94 year maximum life). 











clusions. For example: such proce- 
dure might lead to this absurd 
x 

— where 
3 

number of heads resulting from 
“x” flips of a coin. There must be 
a basic pattern. In this case, the 


“ec 


y” equals the 


d 


wap: yy = 


correct pattern is obviously ex- 
x 
pressed mathematically by y = —. 
2 


When isolated facts do not agree 
with the basic pattern, it seems 
illogical to revise the pattern to fit 
these isolated facts, instead of tak- 
ing a second look at the facts to see 
if they are few in number or are 
distorted for some other reason. In 
the case of coin flipping, variation 
from the formula is caused only by 
insufficient experiments unless pos- 
sibly a coin is used having both 
sides alike. Where the age-retire- 
ment of ai.imate or inanimate ob- 
jects is under consideration, it is 
not so simple. Here, the principal 
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Comparison — Utility "A" Pole Life 
and Mathematical Life—Chart IV gives 
a comparison of the Life Curve devel- 
oped on the basis of human life and 
two curves developed from data on 
pole life. 

One of the pole curves, although hav- 
ing a mathematical definition, does not 
purport to show exact conditions for 
the oldest poles where surviving num- 
bers are small. It was developed for 
practical use in inventory work and 
not in connection with a life study, and 
was designed to give approximate re- 
sults having a degree of accuracy con- 
sistent with the available data to 
which it was to be applied and to sim- 
plify calculations where used. 

The pole curve which is similar in 
shape to the life curve was developed 
from available information on about 
50,000 poles. The data consisted of a 
record of pole installations by years 


together with age and condition re- 
ports on poles replaced by new instal- 
lations. From these records it was pos- 
sible to develop an aged inventory at 
inventory date together with the total 
installations, many of which had been 
retired at inventory date, that had 
been made in the past to arrive at such 
an inventory. 

The records in the earlier years were 
somewhat scattered and insufficient in 
number to yield conclusive results. 
However, it is surprising how closely 
the pole curve follows the life curve 
in this period and in the latter case 
literally millions of examples are avail- 
able. with which to determine the shape 
of the curve. In applying a spot check 
of mortality data accuracy, it was 
found that the total for the "Practical" 
Curve shown on Chart IV was 1,663 
while the Life Curve total is 1,666, an 
error of less than 2/10 of 1%. 


NAT 
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cause for departure from the pat- 
tern, as with the coin, is insuffi- 
cient data but other reasons could 
be: 

(1) The item is composed of 
elements, each having a different 
life span. 

(2) The maximum age is not 
known so that it cannot be deter- 
mined which “life” curve should be 
followed. 

(3) The item in question is sub- 
ject to some distorting influence 
such as infant mortality or two 
heads on a coin. 

x 
Just as y = — defines the cor- 
2 


rect pattern for coin flipping in the 
same way there must be a basic 
pattern for the age-retirement re- 
lationship. It is the purpose of this 
study to determine that master 
pattern. 


Procedure 


In order to find recorded data on 
as large a number of units as pos- 
sible, the United States Census 
Bureau statistics were taken as the 
primary basis for this investiga- 
tion. As will be explained later, in 
more detail, the persons of differ- 
ent ages (after eliminating the 
immigrants or foreign-born popu- 
lation) at the time of each of sev- 
eral census enumerations were 
related, on a percentage basis, to 
the number of people born (ad- 
justed for infant mortality) in the 
years indicated by the census ages, 
in order to obtain a factor showing 
those “retired” from each age 
group at census or “inventory” 
date. 

Tabulations, which give the sur- 
vival percentages of persons born 
at various times prior to census 
date have been determined on the 
primary basis of three separate 
census enumerations, 1920, 1930 
and 1940. Since each of these 
countings included over a hundred 
million persons, it is readily seen 
that the results derived are those 
which would be reflected from an 
inventory of a third of a billion 
items. 

Investigations so far conducted 
seem to indicate that the basic sur- 
vival or retirement rule applies to 
practically all life whether it be 
human, animal, plant or property. 
Once having established the overall 
life span for a sufficiently large 
group of homogeneous units, the 
percentages expected to survive at 
any age can thus be taken directly 
from the table presented herewith. 
In applying this information to in- 
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dividual cases, adjustments may 
have to be made, as in the case of 
the human life cycle, where no con- 
sistent results have been obtain- 
able without first making adjust- 
ments for infant mortality. For 
example, the infant mortality rate 
varied from a low of 118 deaths 
per 1000 births in 1800 to a high 
of 235 in 1865, down to another 
low of 34.9 in 1940. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to eliminate such a 
variant before any consistently re- 
liable figures could be developed. 
The method employed in this elimi- 
nation is described farther along 
under the heading of “Infant Mor- 
tality.” 

All calculations made in the 
present study are based on the 
practical maximum life which is 
defined, for any group of items, as 
that age beyond which less than 
1/10 of 1 per cent of the original 
group survives. The very definition 
indicates that the figures derived 
may come wide of the mark when 
applied indiscriminately to small 
groups. For example, the literal 
maximum life for a group of less 
than 1000 would be that of the 
oldest survivor (1/10 per cent x 
1000 = 1) who might attain the 
age of Methuselah but figures, 
based on Methuselah, would hardly 
be applicable to the other 999. In 
any group larger than 1000, how- 
ever, Methuselah would be less 
than 1/10 of 1 per cent and so 
could live forever without upset- 
ting the calculations. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note 
that the maximum life, according 
to definition, for human beings is 
100 years. The percentage surviv- 
als as developed for the censuses 
at 10-year intervals from 1900 to 
1940, at 95 and 100 years of age 
are respectively as follows: 


% Surviving at Age 


Census of 94-95 99-100 
1900 1.12 .30 
1910 92 29 
1920 83 39 
1930 91 


bo bo 
v1 ort 


1940 94 


Going back another five years to 
age 90 the survivals are approxi- 
mately 4 per cent in all cases. 
From this it is seen that practical 
“maximum life,” as defined, can be 
determined within very narrow 
limits. Although no single year 
figures are available, because be- 
yond 99 years of age people are 
grouped as “100 and over,” census 
data seem to show that the 1/10 of 
1 per cent mark is passed just 
after the 100th, but before the 
101st year, a latitude of something 


less than 1 per cent of the life 
span. 

These 100 year data, thus devel- 
oped, have been adapted to other 
life spans by simply converting the 
100 years of life into 100 per cent 
of other life spans. If more de- 
tailed figures are desired, or if it 
becomes necessary to construct 
other tables showing other rela- 
tionships than those given in this 
study, this can readily be done 
either graphically or mathemati- 
cally. 


U. S. Census Data 


The basic data to be dealt with, 
as published by the United States 
Census Bureau, contain interesting 
and acknowledged inconsistencies. 

For example, the 1930 Census 
shows 1,624,709 people 39 years 
old, 2,090,070 people 40 years old, 
and 1,327,013 people 41 years old. 
The inconsistency is obvious. 

For another example, the 1930 
Census shows 2,500,648 native-born 
youngsters 11 years old, whereas 
the 1920 Census, which counted 
these same children at the age of 
one year gives the number as 
2,257,266. Naturally these young- 
sters could not attain the age of 11 
without having been one year old 
10 years earlier. 

Such errors, although discon- 
certing, do not materially affect 
the results of this study. By tak- 
ing due account of unrecorded 
births and by following the 10-year 
relationships through several cen- 
sus listings, appropriate adjust- 
ments have been made. To il- 
lustrate: the 5-15 ages at the 
1880-1890 enumeration were com- 
pared with 15-25 at 1890-1900, 
25-35 at 1900-1910 and so on; each 
comparison being of the same 
people. It has been thus possible to 
determine the exact number under 
consideration at any age from 
birth to death. Similarly, it is pos- 
sible to distribute the total number 
of people actually counted at each 
census date, according to their 
proper age groups, although at 
each census listing too many people 
prefer being counted as only 40 
years old, thus indicating a human 
reluctance to acknowledge increas- 
ing age, particularly beyond the 
age of 40. 

In spite of the fact that the fore- 
going errors have been eliminated, 
in so far as practical results are 
concerned, it is still believed that 
the formulae developed are more 
exact than the data on which they 
are based. 

The Census Bureau recognizes 





that many of the statistics pre- 
sented are somewhat in error. For 
the most part explanations are of- 
fered as to why such discrepancies 
exist. For example, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of those report- 
ing to bunch their ages in multi- 
ples of 2, 5 and 10 years. This 
tends to distort the picture, as pre- 
sented for some individual years, 
but the error can be easily cor- 
rected by minor shifts from year 
to year without changing the cen- 
sus total of population. 

Another somewhat similar cor- 
rectable error arises from failures 
to report children under five years 
of age to the census enumerators. 
This shows up in nearly every cen- 
sus when a greater number of 10 
to 15 year olds appear than there 
were children under five in the pre- 
ceding census. This error is, of 
course, much smaller than that oc- 
casioned by the failure to register 
all births where Census Bureau 
Birth Records are under considera- 
tion. In the latter case, the birth 
records are too low by an unascer- 
tainable amount because of the 
unrecorded children who are born 
and die between census dates. 

The census figures for total 
population have been accepted as 
being correct, although it is real- 
ized that this is not absolutely true 
by reason of the fact that it is ob- 
viously impossible to make a 100 
per cent correct spot inventory of 
any changing group of millions of 
items. However, were it not for 
the time element involving daily 
births and deaths the census list- 
ings could probably be made to ap- 
proach perfection, because each of 
the units (which, when summa- 
rized by villages, towns, cities, 
counties and states, go to make up 
the whole) could be readily veri- 
fied. It is believed, as the matter 
stands, that no appreciable error is 
introduced into the calculations by 
use of the published census figures, 
with the adjustments noted as be- 
tween counted groups. 

In cases where adjustments to 
Census Bureau figures have been 
necessary—as in the case where 
births plus immigration, minus 
deaths plus emigration do not 
equal the population increase, as 
disclosed by two consecutive census 
listings — adjustments have been 
made, after giving due considera- 
tion to the causes for error set 
forth in Census Bureau publica- 
tions. 

The increase in population be- 
tween census dates results from 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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EW industries in the United 
States more intimately affect 
the lives and futures of Ameri- 
can families than the industry of 
life insurance. The assets of life 
insurance companies in 1900 to- 
taled $1,742,000,000 and $23,216,- 
000,000 ten years ago. Its 36-odd 
companies now have approximately 
70,000,000 policyholders and total 
assets of $45,000,000,000. In 1945, 
these companies invested over 
$12,000,000,000. 
ri These figures portray the dollar 
magnitude of the growing invest- 
ment problem of the industry, but 
perhaps the problem comes into 
sharper focus when viewed from 
the standpoint of one company. As- 
sets of the National Life Insurance 
Company, at the end of 1935, to- 
taled $179,000,000 and new invest- 
ments during the year amounted 
to $24,000,000. Assets, at the end 
of last year, aggregated $326,781,- 
000 and new investments for the 
year were nearly $74,000,000. 

Though we invested $74,000,000 
in 1945, assets increased only $36,- 
000,000 and it thus was necessary 
to invest $2.05 for each dollar of 
increased assets. This fact re- 
sulted, of course, from the rapid 
rate at which bonds were being 
called and loans were being repaid. 
Conversations with friends in 
other companies reveal this to be a 
common experience. 

The actuaries, as well as experi- 
ence, tell us that, other things re- 
maining the same, a life insurance 
company’s assets should double 
every eight or 10 years. If life in- 
surance company assets continue to 
grow in the next decade at the 
same rate as in the last, the busi- 
ness will possess assets approxi- 
mating $90,000,000,000 at the dec- 
ade’s end. 

These billions of assets may 
astound you by their size. How- 
ever, if their ownership, function 
and place in the American economy 
are examined, their “bigness” is 
not out of proportion to their re- 
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sponsibilities. Life insurance pro- 
vides the most important and reli- 
able means by which provision 
against the certainties of death 
and old age can be cared for. The 
history of life insurance invest- 
ments becomes a history of the eco- 
nomic development of the country 
itself, at least since 1900. This in- 
stitution aids the accumulation of 
the savings of 70,000,000 Ameri- 
cans and makes these savings 
available for use through extension 
of credit to home owners, farmers, 
governments, public utilities, rail- 
roads and other industries. The 
part played by these companies in 
financing World War II through 
the purchase of Government bonds 
and millions of dollars of war 
housing loans constituted a major 
contribution to victory. 

The dollar size of the life insur- 
ance investment problem is only 





one of three segments of the in- 
vestment problem which will tax 
the ability and wisdom of the most 
sagacious investors in the decade 
ahead. The other two phases of the 
problem are income return and in- 
vestment risk. 

No other business enters into 
long-term contracts to the same ex- 
tent that life insurance companies 
make such agreements. Most of 
these contracts stipulate that a 
certain rate of return will be guar- 
anteed on the reserves of the poli- 
cies, and settlement agreements 
also embody similar guarantees. 
The rate of return guaranteed by 
a life insurance company usually 
reflects a conservative expression 
of its management’s ability to earn 
over the long-time future. Most 
people in and out of the industry 
thought company managements ex- 
tremely conservative when in 1901 
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the insurance contracts were placed 
on a 3 per cent reserve basis. Even 
though this action was taken 45 
years ago, 31 companies on Dec. 
31, 1944, had reserves of $7,356,- 
417,716 on which they were obliged 
to earn 3% per cent or more! On 
$14,156,536,856 more, they were 
required to earn 3 per cent. 

Now let’s compare the present 
investment market with that of 
only 15 years ago: 

In 1930, the yield on long-term 
U. S. government bonds was 3.3 
per cent, compared with 1.51 per 
cent in December of 1945. 

Corporate bonds of all grades in 
1930 afforded a return of 5.0 per 
cent against 2.80 per cent at the 
end of last year and quality bonds, 
of course, yielded less. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, while testify- 





ing on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill last December, demonstrated 
forcefully before the Senate bank- 
ing and currency committee the 
effect of the decline of interest 
rates on life insurance policyhold- 
ers. Mr. Douglas pointed out that 
the gross rate of interest earned 
by life insurance companies has 
fallen from 5.3 per cent in 1930 to 
approximately 3.6 per cent. In 
1921, 11 life insurance companies, 
as cited in the testimony of Mr. 
Douglas, with $9.9 billions of in- 
surance in force and $2.2 billions 
of assets, earned $40 millions over 
and above the amounts required to 
maintain reserves. In 1944, with 
almost twice as much insurance in 
force and more than three and one- 
half times as many assets, they 
earned only $21 millions above their 
greatly increased requirements. 
Practical circumstances dictate 
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At the same time, this opportunity, 
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may prove to be only 

a skillfully camouflaged 

booby trap." 
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that the investment officer devote 
his energies to overcoming the ob- 
stacles in his investment path. 
Thus, all life insurance investors 
seek to obtain the highest return 
consistent with sound investment 
principles, even though interest 
rates are at all-time lows, so let’s 
briefly appraise the outlook in our 
quest for income. 

If the Federal government suc- 
ceeds in balancing its budget, an 
achievement devoutly to be desired, 
little new long-term Federal bor- 
rowing may be expected. All indi- 
cations now point to a large float- 
ing debt with frequent renewals 
of short maturities instead of a 
program of funding into long- 
term obligations—again something 
which any of us believe desirable 
from the Treasury’s standpoint as 
well as from an investment stand- 
point. 
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In passing, it is appropriate to 
point out that Federal officials 
seemingly point with pride to the 
low carrying charges on the Fed- 
eral debt, and yet this pride has 
little or no foundation and is 
largely illusionary. The saving is 
being effected at the expense of in- 
surance policyholders, savings de- 
positors, and other persons simi- 
larly situated. Not only are the 
income returns of these institu- 
tions being reduced but the Fed- 
eral fiscal policies produce rising 
prices and impose a burden on all 
persons far greater than that 
which would result from somewhat 
higher interest rates. 

If the Treasury were to offer a 
long-term bond at a rate somewhat 
higher than the prevailing rate, 
designed to take up the liquid sav- 
ings of the public, both directly 
and through savings institutions, 
it would, in my judgment, have the 
following effects, in addition to 
providing a desirable investment 
outlet: 

(1) It would encourage savings 
rather than spending at a time 
when there is an excess of demand 
in the commodity and real estate 
markets. 

(2) It would check the inflation- 
ary boom in real estate. Money 
which is now seeking investment 
in mortgages would be drawn to- 
ward government bonds. 

(3) It would check the flow of 
equity capital into the stock mar- 
ket and the real estate market by 
serving notice on persons hedging 
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against inflation that the govern- 
ment’s easy money policy was not 
intended to be perpetual. 

Students of corporate financing 
predict little new corporate bor- 
rowing in the immediate future. 
Corporate coffers overflow with liq- 
uid funds which promise, in .many 
cases, to be sufficient to care for 
equipment and expansion require- 
ments for a while. Corporations 
with even mediocre financial repu- 
tations easily refund their indebt- 
edness on bases which once would 
have been a source of pride to 
corporations of prime financial 
standing. 

Municipalities have before them 
large programs of caring for de- 
ferred maintenance and badly 
needed improvements. Their bor- 
rowing, however, will be on low 
bases, in any case, because of the 
favorable tax position of their se- 
curities. So long as Federal in- 
come tax rates remain high, tax 
exempt securities will offer an at- 
tractive field only for those to 
whom tax exemption is valuable. 

The policies of some institutions 
and the laws of several states now 
permit the purchase of equities, 
including stocks of all ‘kinds, com- 
mercial properties, housing proj- 
ects and similar undertakings. 
While this field offers an interest- 
ing challenge, its novelty and haz- 
ard tend, for a time at least, to 
preclude equities from becoming 
an outlet of substantial proportions. 


Mortgage Loans 


The most attractive investment 
outlet of the next few years will be 
found in mortgage loans. A huge 
pent-up demand for housing cla- 
mors for satisfaction. When war 
broke out, the nation did not pos- 
sess a surplus of housing and very 
few new houses were constructed 
during the war because of the ne- 
cessity of allocating labor and ma- 
terials to war production. The 
rate of marriage was rapidly ac- 
celerated during the war period and 
demobilization has aggravated a 
great current demand for housing 
by new families. Large war-time 
earnings and substantial accumu- 
lated savings enabled families and 
single persons to seek higher- 
priced accommodations, while rent 
controls, a war-time necessity, 
made housing facilities available at 
relatively low prices. Lured by 
war - time wages, approximately 
4,000,000 workers and their fam- 
ilies, 9,000,000 in all, migrated 
from farms and rural areas to war 





production centers and many have 
stayed. Easy methods of financing 
in the form of high-ratio loans, 
with or without insurance by FHA 
or the guarantee of the Veterans’ 
Administration, accentuate an 
otherwise abnormal demand for 
housing. All of these factors 
should produce a substantial vol- 
ume of mortgage loans provided 
the construction industry is not re- 
stricted by governmental policies 
from producing to the full extent 
of its well recognized capacity. 


Dangers to Be Avoided 


Mortgage bankers find on their 
threshold what may prove to be the 
greatest opportunity in the history 
of the business. At the same time, 
this opportunity, unless capitalized 
upon with prudence and discretion, 
may prove to be only a skilfully 
camouflaged booby trap of atomic 
bomb intensity. In other words, 
the risks before us may call for the 
exercise of our greatest capacities, 
if we are to keep losses to a mini- 
mum. 

Wherein lies the danger? 

For example, Washington news- 
papers recently reported the 
findings of William H. Husband, gen- 
eral manager of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, who described the rapid-fire 
transfer of real estate in that city 
as “entirely out of hand and at the 
expense of you and me.” Mr. Hus- 
band based his opinion on a govern- 
ment-conducted spot survey made 
by a research staff which arbi- 
trarily spotted 800 sales from the 
Legal Record and followed those 
properties throughout 19465. 

The survey showed: 

1. In Southeast Washington, 
prices soared 29.4 per cent in nine- 
ty days, 28.9 per cent during the 
same period in the Northeast sec- 
tion, and 19.3 per cent in the North- 
west. 

2. Forty-six pieces of property 
changed hands last year inside of 
ninety days, with an average in- 
crease of 21 per cent netted in the 
transactions. One-third of these 
sales showed a price increase of 
more than 30 per cent. 

3. Twenty-nine of the 46 private 
homes and commercial buildings 
were resold within five days. 
Twenty-one pieces of property 
changed owners inside of 24 hours. 

4. One home was purchased by a 
real estate speculator for $3,500 
and was sold the same day for 
$6,500. 

5. Seven buildings changed 
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hands three times last year, each 
time “at a huge profit.” 

In 1941, Elbert S. Brigham, 
president of the company with 
which I am privileged to be asso- 
ciated, addressed the company’s 
general agents and commented es- 
pecially upon the subject of infla- 
tion. Mr. Brigham presented a 
table, in connection with this dis- 
cussion, showing the monthly in- 
dex of wholesale commodity prices 
as prepared by Warren and Pear- 
son for the years 1797-1889 and 
from then on by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Since 1797, the fig- 
ure on a table of this kind brought 
down to date has been above 100 
only five times and on each occa- 
sion for a comparatively short 
period, and always after a war. 

Whenever prices rise rapidly 
and real estate transfers increase 
during a period when investments 
are scarce, competition for loans 
tends to become as intense as the 
competition to acquire property. 
The net effects of a highly competi- 
tive and speculative situation like 
that of the present include liberal 
appraisal of collateral, longer-time 
borrowing, less rapid retirement of 
debt, less exacting loan contracts, 
acceptance of a high price level as 
more or less permanent, and a ten- 
dency toward general relaxation on 
the part of lenders. As the latter 
occurs, the risks become greater 
while the return for risk-taking 
declines. The investor finds him- 
self in a difficult and dangerous 
position in which any adverse de- 
velopment may at least produce 
worrisome consequences. The late 
20’s were a somewhat comparable 
period and we all know the conse- 
quences which the 30’s brought. 

If history repeats itself, and his- 
tory always has, some day we shall 
say to ourselves, “Why didn’t we 
realize that prices would fall?” 

Unless we recognize the dangers 
before us and conduct our business 
accordingly, we shall reap the same 
harvest of consequences which has 
followed similar periods in the 
past. Borrowers who rely upon us 
for wise counsel, and this includes 
thousands of veterans, will become 
the embittered and disillusioned 
victims of foreclosure proceedings 
and our assets will shrink in value 
and liquidity. In other words, 
sometime in the future, the real 
estate industry and its financial 
allies will experience the inevitable 
which has left unpleasant memo- 
ries in the past. 

Will mortgage bankers ignore 








the challenge of the present? I sin- 
cerely hope not for it seems to me 
our clients have the right to expect 
more from us. 

It is to everyone’s interest—bor- 
rowers and lenders alike—that the 
increasing volume of construction 
in the next few years be financed 
on sound bases and that the mis- 
takes of previous booms be 
avoided. If real estate loans are to 
be made on sound bases, then we 
must appraise only with extreme 
care from a long range point of 
view and must make certain that 
the borrower possesses reasonable 
ability to carry his loan even dur- 
ing a period of reduced incomes. 
The new G. I. loan regulations 
place a high degree of responsibil- 
ity upon lenders to determine the 
existence of these conditions and 
whether these regulations did so or 
not, intelligent lenders recognize 
this responsibility to the veterans. 

We must be certain that we 
make, in our business, not just 
mortgage loans, but loans adapted 
to the needs of modern borrowers. 
We must make loans which the 
borrowers have more than an even 
chance of carrying when adversity 
first is encountered. 

For decades, the ~pattern of 
mortgage loans remained un- 
changed, but no reasons exist to 
discourage us from trying to im- 
prove the loan pattern which we 
offer to our customers. We can ad- 
here to the sound fundamental 
principles, and, at the same time, 
adopt innovations. 





Much study and research have 
been devoted to loan patterns, par- 
ticularly since the depression of 
the 30’s. You all are intimately 
acquainted with the FHA Ioan plan 
which I was privileged to discuss 
before you two years ago at San 
Antonio, with its numerous advan- 
tages to both borrowers and lend- 
ers. This plan was the result of 
extensive research into loan expe- 
rience and the needs of borrowers 
Fortunately, the research has con- 
tinued and various additional inno- 
vations have been adopted in 
mortgage lending. 

In the case of the National Life 
Insurance Company, various fea- 
tures which we believe desirable 
for the borrower as well as our- 
selves have been brought together 
in the National Life loan plan. 
Many lenders believe that loan 
patterns of this type reduce the 
risk of the investor and enlarge the 
ability of the borrower to carry his 
loan. Especially under present con- 
ditions, it is of paramount impor- 
tance to achieve these results. 

I shall take the liberty to point 
out to you the features of the plan 
which possess certain novelty in 
order to demonstrate the types of 
loans now available to borrowers. 

In the first place, borrowers are 
given the privilege of making pay- 
ments on principal in excess of 
regular amortization. Sometimes 


lenders feel that such payments 
should be limited to a certain per- 
centage during the early years of 
the loan, but most lenders adhere 
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to liberal policies with respect to 
prepayments, especially when the 
principal reductions do not repre- 
sent the proceeds of refinancing 
loans. Thus, the borrower’s stake 
in the property is increased and he 
receives substantial encouragement 
to continue his payments. 

Secondly, a loan shall not be con- 
sidered in default so long as pay- 
ments on principal exceed those 
specified by the amortization 
schedule and interest, taxes and in- 
surance premiums are paid. In 
other words, the borrower is per- 
mitted to reduce his loan in excess 
of required amortization when he 
has surplus funds and then at a 
later date, if he desires, to enjoy 
the benefit of his thrift and fore- 
sight and to forego principal pay- 
ments equal to reductions in excess 
of amortization. 

Thirdly, the borrower has the 
rignt to defer principal instal- 
ments for a while in the event that 
the loan has been kept in good 
stanaing for a stipulated number 
of years. To be more specific, 
oftentimes a borrower has the 
right, after the second or third 
year, to defer principal instalments 
for the number of months equal to 
the number of years that the loan 
has been kept in good standing. 

Fourthly, borrowers have the 
right, on concurrence of the lender, 
to increase the loan at any time 
without complete refinancing of 
the loan. This makes it possible to 
obtain funds for repairs, improve- 
ments and other worthy purposes 
without incurring the numerous 
and often substantial expenses of 
refinancing or practically obtain- 
ing a new loan. This is of advan- 
tage not only to the borrower, but 
also to the lender because it offers 
encouragement to keep the prop- 
erty in better condition. 


Packaged Mortgage 


Fifthly, borrowers are permitted 
to finance the purchase of new ma- 
jor kitchen equipment by including 
such equipment as part of the real 
estate and thus within the lien of 
the mortgage. This is known as 
the “packaged mortgage” and first 
was introduced on a national basis 
by the National Life Insurance 
Company over one year ago. The 
interest exhibited in the packaged 
mortgage, as reflected by several 
thousand inquiries received at the 
home office, prompts me, at the 
risk of repetition, to describe this 
plan briefly to you. 

Sharp distinctions for many 
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years were drawn between realty 
and personalty. Anything so firmly 
attached to the building that its 
removal perceptibly disfigured the 
building fell within the scope of 
realty, while any object removable 
without doing such damage consti- 
tuted personalty. More recently, 
the position has been taken in 
many jurisdictions that anything 
attached to the house, even if only 
by an extension cord, constitutes 
part of the realty, provided the 
mortgagor and mortgagee _ so 
agree. This is known as the “in- 
tention theory.” And thus the 
packaged mortgage. We do not 
loan on realty and chattels under 
this plan, but solely on realty as in 
the past. 

Some well meaning persons have 
sensed a danger in this practice be- 
cause they fear the equipment will 
wear out too quickly and before the 
loan is sufficiently reduced. This 
contention encounters strong an- 
swers. In the first place, such 
equipment, as disclosed by our in- 
dependent investigation, lasts far 
longer than generally believed. 
Secondly, other parts of houses 
rapidly wear out and must be re- 
placed, such as paint, decorations, 
roofs, screens, oil burners and 
similar articles. 

Others have argued that the 
practice is dangerous because they 
fear that borrowers will remove or 
deliberately damage the equipment 
and thus abscond with a portion of 
the collateral. No one will deny the 
ability of a borrower physically to 
remove these articles if so inclined, 
but the same is true of screens, 
plumbing fixtures, lighting fixtures 
and even doors which are attached 
to the house only by the most easily 
removable type of pin. Experience 
shows, however, that carefully se- 
lected borrowers who possess char- 
acter seldom cause lenders deliber- 
ate annoyance or trouble. 

The National Life packaged 
mortgage offers numerous valuable 
advantages to borrowers. In the 
first place, all of their financing is 
cared for by a single instrument 
instead of a mortgage and one or 
more instruments of instalment 
financing. In the second place. the 


payments are uniform throughout 


the life of the loan instead of being 
very heavy during the first two or 
three years as is the case when 
kitchen equipment is financed 
through conventional instalment 
methods. This eases the borrow- 
er’s financial burden at a time 
when his ability to pay frequently 


is weakest. Thirdly, the high costs 
of instalment financing are avoided, 
Fourthly, it provides convenience 
for the household budget because 
only one payment is required each 
month. 

Some of the advantages of the 
packaged mortgage plan may best 
be demonstrated by citing a few 
figures. 

Let us assume a $5,000, 20-year 
mortgage, at 4 per cent and an 
$800, 18-month instalment debt. 
During the first 18 months the to- 
tal monthly payment will be $78.63. 

Now assume a $5,800, 20-year 
mortgage with no instalment pa- 
per. Then the monthly payment 
from the beginning is $35.15. 

Finally, borrowers are encour- 
aged to protect their loans with life 
insurance and to this end several 
companies now offer special mort- 
gage protection contracts at very 
low monthly cost. To my mind, the 
possibility of death of the bread- 
winner makes such a policy just as 
desirable and essential as a fire or 
windstorm policy. 


Conclusion 


These points have been men- 
tioned, not with the idea of sug- 
gesting the ultimate in mortgage 
lending, but rather to reinforce the 
belief that a progressive approach 
to the current difficult market con- 
ditions will provide competitive 
bases for meeting those conditions 
without departing from  funda- 
mentals. 

As demonstrated at the outset, 
the investment problem of life in- 
surance companies during the next 
decade will not be easy. And yet, 
who will possess the courage to 
arise and assert that the next dec- 
ade will be devoid of investment 
opportunities. If investment oppor- 
tunities have ceased to exist, then 
the democratic and free enterprise 
economy which has given this 
country the highest standard of 
living in the world has spent itself. 

The latter hardly can be true 
even though the discovery of in- 
vestment opportunities may be dif- 
ficult. It falls to us to analyze the 
entire investment field and unearth 
our opportunities. If at times, the 
problem of finding investments 
seems to weigh heavily upon our 
shoulders or if other problems per- 
sist, we can derive great consola- 
tion and stirring inspiration from 
the fact that if there were no 
problems we’d have no jobs. So— 
thank heaven for problems. They 
make life interesting. 





INSURANCE 


“Once you have driven home the dollar 
and cents value of the individual to the business 
you won't find the objections you 
commonly encounter in selling personal insurance" 


By A,thur - | <n 


General Insurance Broker, New York City 


Ss that we may start on com 


mon ground I should like to 
offer first my own definition 
of key man insurance, i.e., that 
form of life insurance which will 
indemnify, in whole or in part, 
against the financial loss that re- 
sults from the death of any execu- 
tive who through knowledge and 
experience, management ability or 
technical skill holds a key to the 
future welfare of the business. 
The key man insurance field is 
one which has been left virtually 
untouched, and which when prop- 
erly cultivated can yield a harvest 
of excellent permanent business. 
The trouble, as I see it, is that our 
thinking has not been sufficiently 
directed along these paths—which 
means that our clients and pros- 
pects have been deprived of our 
proper guidance and advice when 
it comes to key man insurance. 
Let us for a moment explore the 
economics of this subject. I, for 
one, have been in the general in- 
surance business for over 30 years 
and with those others who do a 
general insurance business (that 
is, not limited exclusively to life) 
we have learned to survey and 
analyze a risk and suggest those 
coverages which will safeguard a 
business against the perils of fire 
and the other elements—burglary, 


hold-up, dishonesty of employees, 
personal injuries, boiler explosion 
and so forth. We go about getting 
up use and occupancy or business 
interruption insurance to restore 
the loss of profits and to pay for 
the most important fixed charges, 
which must continue during gq to- 
tal or partial suspension of the op- 
eration of the business as the re- 
sult of these perils. But we com- 
pletely overlook the greatest peril 
of all—the destruction of a human 
brain, more frail and perishable 
than any piece of machinery in the 
plant. When a man’s temperature 
goes up two degrees his wife callse 
a doctor; when it goes down five 
degrees she calls an undertaker. 
Furthermore, there is no, such 
thing as a partial loss in key man 
insurance—the human machine 


cannot be replaced in a few hours, 
days or weeks. It can never be re- 
placed. Even an adequate substi- 
tute may never be found. 

Let us compare the probabilities 
of loss by fire as against death. At 
age 45 the danger of a business 
being disrupted and sustaining 
serious losses by reason of the 
death of a key executive or valued 
employee is 14 times as great as 
the danger of a fire loss. It in- 
creases to 17 times at age 50 and 
23 times at age 55. 

There is a possibility that a fire 
loss may never occur, but a death 
loss some day is inevitable. The 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin of 
an eastern city contained the fol- 
lowing reference to the impor- 
tance of the death hazard in busi- 
ness: “While the great majority of 
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buildings never burn and the bulk 
of insured goods is never damaged 
by fire, about one out of every 
three men dies during the working 
period of life with a consequent 
loss to his business.” 

Perhaps part of our trouble is 
that we and our clients find it so 
easy to set a value on buildings, 
machinery and other contents by 
their current replacement costs— 
with proper allowance for depre- 
ciation. We have no trouble in 
vizualizing adequate limits of li- 
ability insurance, sufficient to take 
care of any judgments but, when 
it comes to translating into dollars 
and cents the replacement costs of 
a key man or a group of key men, 
we find ourselves in a maze of in- 
tangibles and we turn away from 
a problem that should be squarely 
faced. 

Our best bet is to return to 
fundamentals. Let us take the 
average net return on invested 
capital in a business. According 
to a National City Bank bulletin 
on figures available since 1925, or 
during the past 20 years—taking 
good years and bad—the return 
was 2.07 per cent. If you want to 
leave out the bad years and stick 
only to the profitable ones, the re- 
turn was still only 3.78 per cent. 
If a business has averaged 15 per 
cent in net profits, it does not take 
much proof to demonstrate that 
management ability is accountable 
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for the difference of 11 per cent. 
Therefore if a businesss is capital- 
ized at $150,000, human ability is 
responsible for earning $16,500 an- 
nually in additional net profits. If 
there are two executives equally 
responsible for this success, we 
have a yardstick from an economic 
standpoint as to their insurable 
value to the business. Roughly, it 
would be that sum of money which 
would produce $8,250 per year to 
the business, computed either ac- 
cording to the life expectancy of 
each executive or to a fixed retire- 
ment age. You may find here, as 
so often you do in personal insur- 
ance, that the figure arrived at 
will be an unattainable one, but 
at least it is a start from which we 
can proceed to some arbitrary 
amount based upon how much it 
would cost to replace the man and 
how long it would take. The im- 
portant thing is to magnify the 
importance of the human factor 
and to point out that the priceless 
asset of every business is not its 
plant, nor the equipment, nor the 
accounts receivable. These things 
are valuable only to the extent 
that the men in the business can 
utilize them profitably. 

In our prospecting we should 
try ever to be alert to the key man 
situation. The reconversion road 
before us will witness the birth of 
many a new business and the 
death of many an old one. Medical 
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directors of all of our companies 
study constantly the mortality of 
mankind and can list for us the 
specific causes of death in the 
order of their importance. By 
comparison, very little such prog- 
ress has been made in studying 
the causes of business deaths and 
the mortality ratio is amazingly 
high. An investigation made by 
System magazine has revealed that 
over a period of 30 years only 
about 5% per cent of the business 
houses survived. 

In other words, on that basis 30 
years from today, barely 5% per 
cent of the business organizations 
now in extstence will still be op- 
erating successfully. More than 
94 out of each 100 businesses will 
have failed and suspended opera- 
tions. This business death rate is 
little short of unbelievable, but it 
includes one man enterprises. 

What are the causes of these 
commercial deaths? What are the 
business parallels of the human 
scourges of heart disease, cancer 
and tuberculosis. Bradstreets give 
us some ready answers. They 
have made a study and listed 11 
underlying causes of business 
failure. These are, briefly: incom- 
petence, inexperience, lack of 
capital, unwise credits, specula- 
tion, neglect, extravagance, fraud- 
ulance, specific conditions (such 
as fires, floods and crop failure) 
and finally too keen competition. 

Of these 11 causes, 8 involve 
personal factors and only 3 fac- 
tors are beyond the control of the 
individual. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce has made a 
more recent study, even, of 570 
bankruptcies in the Boston district 
with the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations and the 
Law School of Yale University. 
The three major bankruptcy 
causes were (1) unwise manage- 
ment, (2) abuse and overextension 
of credit, (3) adverse personal fac- 
tors. Here again, we have ample 
proof that the human life values 
are the most important assets to- 
ward continuance in business. 

These are facts that we must 
keep constantly in mind in the 
days that are to come. Competi- 
tion will again be keen. The cus- 
tomer is climbing out of the dog 
house and back into the driver’s 
seat. Initiative, ability, resource- 
fulness and imagination are going 
to be the important factors in the 
success of any business. All of 
these are confined within a human 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER 


Chairman, The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 


the early spring of 1871, The 

Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia was incorporated by an 
act of the Virginia General Assem- 
bly. The first policy was written a 
few weeks later, in April, amid 
conditions none too promising to 
the future of any new financial en- 
terprise. Virginia and the whole 
South were still struggling with 
the paralysis which came in the 
wake of the Civil War. Speculation 
was rife and financial difficulties of 
all kinds beset the nation. 

For the most part, the incorpo- 
rators of the new company were 
residents of Petersburg. The first 
president, A. G. McIlwaine, was 
himself a native of that city. In 
1880, the offices of the company 
were moved to the capital city of 
Richmond, and a few years later 
the management of the company 
passed to G. A. Walker and those 
associated with him. His brother, 
John G. Walker, succeeded him as 
president in 1901 and in 1926 the 
second Walker was followed as 
president by Bradford H. Walker, 
present chairman of the _ board. 
Thus the chain of managerial au- 
thority emanating from the Walker 
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family has been sustained unbro- 
ken since 1886. During the presi- 
dency of the late John G. Walker, 
an administration that spanned the 
first quarter of this century, the 
company developed a pace of ad- 
vancement that remains undimin- 
ished to the present time. 


A Resolution 


The minutes of the first meeting 
of the executive committee held in 
March, 1871, record that the man- 
agement was resolved that The 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia should be “as safe as any 
company can be.” After three- 
quarters of a century of uninter- 
rupted growth through wars, pan- 
ics, depressions and _ epidemics, 
“The Virginia” is beyond question 
as safe as any company can be. 

At the end of last year this old- 
est of the South’s life insurance 

(Concluded on page 54) 


ROBERT E. HENLEY 


President, The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 
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HE estimated aggregates on the 

opposite page were computed 
from annual statements now on file 
with The Spectator. They are 
based on figures supplied by com- 
panies transacting more than 90 
per cent of the life insurance in 
force. The aggregates shown are 
estimates in that they have been 
projected to include all companies. 
They enable a reasonably accurate 
understanding of 1945 results. The 
widespread demand for these ag- 
gregates has prompted this en- 
deavor to put into the hands of 
insurance men totals which are 
representative of the business 
transacted by insurance companies 
during the year ended December 
31, 1945, three months earlier than 
in any other year. 


ASSETS - 


Total admitted assets during 
1945 amounted to $45,110,085,000 
—an increase of $4,056,111,000 
over the 1944 aggregates. Real es- 
tate holdings during 1945 contin- 
ued to show a downward trend. 
These holdings account for approxi- 
mately two per cent of the assets 
and represent very little more than 
the amount of home office and 
branch office buildings necessary 
for the companies to transact their 
business. 

Mortgage loans were a very im- 
portant part of life insurance in- 
vestment activity during 1914. New 
mortgages were offset in part by 
maturities and pre-payments so at 
the year’s end The Spectator be- 
lieves that mortgage holdings 
amounted to $6,559,600,000 or 14.5 
per cent of the assets. 

United States government bonds 
during 1945 reached an all time 
high with a total of $21,468,885,000 
or 47.6 per cent of all assets. Other 
bond holdings fell off slightly and 
aggregated $11,283,022,000. Stocks 
owned increased to $906,832,000 
and represented 2 per cent of the 
assets. Cash in offices and banks 
showed very little variation over 
the 1944 figure. 

Policy loans during the latter 
part of 1945 showed a decided up- 
ward trend, probably because of the 
needs of the individual families 
affected by strikes or employment 
layoffs during the reconversion pe- 
riod. Despite the rise in new loans, 
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ESTIMATED 
AGGREGATES 


the total of policy loans outstand- 
ing during 1945 decreased due to 
the increase in loan repayments 
during the year. 


LIABILITIES 

Liabilities during 1945 were sub- 
stantially greater than those of 
1944, with reserves accounting for 
the major portion of the liabilities. 
Total liabilities aggregated $41,- 
639,053,000. Of these the life in- 
surance and annuity reserves ac- 
counted for $34,791,405,000, dis- 
ability and double indemnity re- 
serves for $1,208,933,000, and re- 
serve on supplementary contracts 
for $2,658,761,000. Voluntary, con- 
tingent and special reserves, ac- 
cording to our calculations, will 
amount to $1,203,727,000 and un- 
assigned funds and capital to $2,- 
367,305,000. 


INCOME 


Despite the decrease in the num- 
ber of full time agents selling life 
insurance, variously estimated as 
high as 35 per cent, premium in- 
come from new and old insurance 
continues to increase. During 1945 
total premium volume aggregated 
$5,196,411,000, an increase of $327,- 
848,000. Total income for the same 
period aggregated $7,702,727,000. 


PAYMENT TO POLICYHOLDERS 

During 1945 policyholders re- 
ceived a total of $2,706,651,000, or 
an average of $7,415,482 for each 
one of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. Death claims 
payments accounted for $3,529,027 
daily, making an aggregate of 
$1,288,095,000 for the year ended 
December 31, 1945. This is an all 
time high for death payments and 
exceeded 1944 payments by $85,- 
027,000. War claims payments on 
members of the armed forces are 


reflected in the high death pay- 
ments, but the greater part of the 
increase by far is due to the in- 
creased amount of insurance owned 
by the average family in the United 
States today. 


LIVING POLICYHOLDERS 


Payments to living policyholders 
during 1945 also showed an upward 
trend. Matured endowment pay- 
ments were $385,969,000, an in- 
crease of $25,374,000. Annuity pay- 
ments increased over 6 per cent and 
totaled $185,947,000 during the 
year. Surrender value payments 
also showed an increase and totaled 
$251,989,000. The major portion of 
this increase was recorded since 
V. J. Day and no doubt reflects the 
employment dislocation experienced 
by many families following the end 
of the war. Dividends paid to 
policyholders during 1945 totaled 
$468,792,000 and disability and 
double indemnity payments 
amounted to $125,859,000. Total 
disbursements of life insurance 
companies during 1945 aggregated 
$4,211,309,000. 


INSURANCE WRITTEN 

Life insurance in force during 
1945 reached an all time high of 
$154,814,554,000. Of this amount 
ordinary insurance accounted for 
$103,430,367,000 group insurance 
for $23,575,943,000 and industrial 
insurance for $27,808,244,000. Ordi- 
nary and industrial insurance show- 
ed substantial increase for the year 
1945. Group insurance, however, 
showed a decrease of $2,198,801,- 
000. Life insurance written during 
1945 aggregated $15,673,273,000, of 
which ordinary insurance written 
accounted for $10,688,637,000, 
group insurance written $1,568,- 
558,000, and industrial for $3,416,- 
078,000. 
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Life Insurance Aggregates for the Year Ended December 31, 1945, Were Estimated from 


Financial Statements Currently Being Used in Connection with Compilation of 
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ASSETS 
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Mortgage LOANS cccccccccccccccccccceccccces 


915,401,000 
6,559,600,000 


U. S. Governrent Bonds....... cceescccecces 21, 468,885,000 
other Bonds GUGRs 6006000 00sencesneceesese 11, 283,022,000 


SCOCKS OWNED. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccene 
Premium NoteS and LOANS. ..ccccscceccecvees 
Cash in Office and BaNk,..ccccccccccsssess 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums.....scccesees 
All OMNEL ASSETS. ce ccccccccccccccccccccccs 


INCOME 


Life PremiumS, First Year...ccccsccccecees 
Life Premiums, ReN@WAl..cccccccccccscccees 
Disability Benefits, First Year....seseses 
Disability Benefits, Renewal ...ssccccceee 
Accident Disability Benefits, First Year.. 
Accident Disability Benefits, Renewal..... 
Annuities FITStVear.secccccccvccccccccece 
ANNUITLES RENEWAL. cccccccccccccccecccccens 





906,832,000 
1,979,724,000 
731,754,000 
614,541,000 
650, 326 ,000 


Total Admitted ASSETS...ececeeeeseees 45,110,085,000 


450,529,000 
3,986 ,793,000 
3,637,000 
59,759,000 
4,051,000 

47 ,807 ,000 
180,835,000 
382, 456 , 000 


Supplementary Contracts Involing Life Cont’g.- 80,544,000 


Total Premium INCOME, .escccccececceece 
Interest ON MOTTgAgeS.cecccccccccsvees 
INTETEST ON BONdS.ccecccccescevccvcess 
Dividends ON StockS.cesccccccccvcccece 
Other INterest. cecccccccccscccccccccce 
Real EState INCOME, ceccccccccccccccece 
Total Interest Divs. and R. E. Income..... 
Supp. Contracts not Inv. Life Contingences 
All Other Income. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Total INCOME, ceccccccccccccece 


New Issues Number 
Amount 
Policies Revived And Number 
Increase Amount 
Total New Issues Number 
Amount 
Increase in Year Amount 
Insurance Terminated Number 
Amount 
Insurance in Force Number 
Amount 


Increase in Insurance fn Force Amount 
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5, 196,411,000 
292,983,000 
827,120,000 

33,689 ,000 
141,526,000 
144, 404,000 

1, 439 ,7 22,000 
454,240,000 
612,354,000 

7,702,727 ,000 


GROUP 


10,968 

1,379, 359,000 
189, 199,000 
10,968 
1,568, 558 ,000 
590,951,000 
4,358 

3, 767 , 359,000 
43, 360 
23,575,943, 000 
2,198,801, 000 


LIABILITIES 


Life Insurance and Annunity ResServe......++++$34,791, 405,000 


Disability and Double Indemnity Reserve...... 
Reserve or Supplementary ContractS....ssseees 
POLICY CLAIMS. cocccccccccccccccccccvcvecceces 
Unpaid Dividends and Div. Left to Accumulate 


Di vidends Apporti oned for 19GB .ccocccccccccece 


Set Aside for Deferred Dividend Reserve...... 
Other Liabilities. ccccccccccccccsccccccccccecs 
Total LiadDilities. .ccccccccvccsccccecccccs 
Voluntary, Spectal & Investment Reserve.... 
Unassigned Funds & Capitol. ccccccccssccees 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Death ClaimS..ccccccsccvecscccccccccccsceccces 
Matured ENdoWMentS...cccccebecccescccccsseses 
Paid to AMNULTANtTS..ecccccecceccccccccccecios 
Lapsed Surrendered and Purchased Policies.... 
Dividends to Policyholders..ceccccsccccececes 
Disability and Double Indemnity...cescscceees 
Total Paid Policyholders,...cccccccccecsccecs 
Commissions & Agency & Branch Office Exp..... 
Medical Examiners Fees & Inspection of Risks 
Salaries of Officers & Home Office Employees 
RENTS. ccccccccccccccveccccccccccscccceesseces 
Other Management EXpPenSeS. ecccccccccsccccees 

Total Management EXpeNnseS..ecccsssceees 
Paid on Supplementary ContractS.cscccsscccees 
Repairs and Expenses on Real Estate.esesseoes 
Other Miscellaneous Disbursements. .eseesecese 
Total Miscellaneous DisbursementS....sccceces 

Total DISbUTSEMENTS. cecccccceseccceecess 

Excess of Income over Disbursements, os... 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
5,033,922 1, 116,589 
10, 450,523,000 3,147, 272,000 
34, 170 84, 389 
238, 114,000 268 ,806 ,000 
5,068,092 1, 200,978 
10,688 ,637 ,000 3,416 078,000 
1, 259, 349 ,000 " 73,961,000 
2,353,599 9,142,578 
3,935, 406,000 2, 254, 389 ,000 
49, 357, 226 97,377,934 
103, 430 , 367,000 27 ,808 , 244,000 
6,753, 231,000 1, 161,689,000 
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1, 208,933,000 
2,658, 761,000 
285, 505,000 
860,975,0u0 
468 , 406 ,000 
8,922,000 
1,356, 146,000 
41,639,053, 000 
1, 203,727,000 
2,267, 305,000 


1, 288,095,000 
385,969,000 
185,947,000 
251,989 ,000 
468 , 792,000 
125,859 ,000 

2,706,651, 000 
587,665,000 ° 

15,937 ,000 
164, 463,000 
33, 240,000 
119, 392, 000 
920 ,697 ,000 
300 , 434,000 
151,897,000 
48,950 ,000 
82,680,000 

1,504,658, 000 

4,211, 309,000 

3,491,418, 000 


TOTAL 
INSURANCE 


6,161,479 
14,977, 154,000 
118,559 

696, 119,000 

6, 280,068 
15,673, 273,000 
1,924, 261,000 
11,500,535 
9,957, 154,000 
146,778,520 
154,8 14,554,000 
5,716, 119,000 










































pany’s statement is one of 

those things that looks very 
impressive, but is actually little 
short of meaningless. Even 
though the statement is obviously 
balanced, the why and the where- 
fore remain a mystery known only 
to the executives and those math- 
ematically inclined. Believing that 
an understanding of the make-up 
of the yearly report is essential to 
the welfare of the company, 
Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, took the time 
this past month to deliver a per- 
sonal presentation of the report 
for 1945 to the home office per- 
sonnel, some 2000 in all. 

His lectures were given in a se- 
ries of nine sessions, each occupy- 
ing approximately an hour and 
a half’s time. Attendance at each 
lecture was held to a comfortable 
maximum so that the talks would 
be informal, and so that the em- 
ployees would feel free to ask 
questions of their president about 
their company’s operation. 

Mr. Douglas made generous use 
of colored slides to illustrate his 
lecture. He pointed out how the 
insurance business followed the 
general economic trend of the na- 
tion. He explained in detail the 
e« factors which determine the pre- 


T:. the average employee a com- 


miums, the interest yield, the in- 
vestment policy of the company, 
and other aspects of the annual 
report. He also traced the history 
of the company in recent years. 


Cash Benefits 


Although bank deposits 
consumer purchasing power 
reached a high level, there are 
still a great many people ad- 
versely situated. Strikes, the rate 
of unemployment, and the transi- 
tion from war to peace seem to 
require emergency calls for funds 
for many whose savings are not 
sufficient to meet such a demand. 

Policyholder calls for life insur- 
ance cash surrender values dur- 
ing February, amounting to $23,- 
718,000, were 40 per cent greater 
than in February of last year, but 
are still running at about half 
the rate of prewar 1941, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Total policy funds mean- 
while have increased by one-third. 

Life insurance death benefit 
payments in February amounted 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF SAVINGS 
(In Billions of Dollars) $137.4 $139.0 
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to $104,642,000, down 13 per cent 
from the January total and 1 per 
cent under that for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

Matured endowment payments 
were $32,587,000 in February. 
This total is 7 per cent above that 
for the corresponding month of 
last year and 41 per cent above 
that for February, 1941. Total 
payments to living policyholders 
were $117,260,000 in February, 
about 12 per cent greater than 
death benefit payments. 


1945 Dividends 


A further increase in insurance 
benefits paid to policyholders is 
represented in the dividends paid 
during 1945. These totaled $466,- 
100,000 last year. 

Nearly $100,000,000 of the divi- 
dends were left with the compa- 
nies to earn interest until called 
for, bringing the total of such 
funds to $840,000,000, as reported 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This is an increase of more than 
$300,000,000 during the war years. 
Aggregate policy dividends in- 
creased by 8 per cent during 1945, 
primarily due to the greater 
amount of life insurance owned 
and the increased age of continu- 
ing policies. 

Only $83,900,000 or 18 per cent 
of the total 1945 dividends was 
taken as cash or payment on pol- 
icy loans. Of the balance, the 
largest single use was $213,400,- 
000 or 45.8 per cent which went 
to pay life insurance premiums, 
while $69,500,000 or 14.9 per cent 
was used either to purchase paid- 
up additions to policies or to 
shorten the premium paying pe- 
riod. The total left with the com- 
panies to accumulate at interest 
was $99,300,000 or 21.3 per cent, 
this being the largest amount 
used in this way for many years. 


Sales Peaks 


Three phases of the life insur- 
ance industry in  particular— 
group insurance, juvenile insur- 
ance, and the use of life insurance 
benefits for future income—re- 
corded new highs during the past 
year. Group insurance at the year 
end included 43,000 organizations 
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—approximately 12,000,000 work- 
ers. Although the groups insured 
increased by 2000, the number of 
workers so insured declined 10 
per cent because of the reduction 
of work forces during the recon- 
version period. There are, how- 
ever, 20 per cent more workers 
insured now than prior to 1940. 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
reports that today’s workers as a 
whole have 14 times as much 
group life insurance protection as 
did the workers immediately fol- 
lowing World War I. 

A second phase, juvenile life 
sales is up 35 per cent over the 
prewar era and equals 10 per cent 
of the total life insurance sales 
for the year. Total life insurance 
issued during 1945 on children 
under 15 years of age was well 
over $1,500,000,000. 

The third phase which has also 
shown an increase is the use of 
life insurance for future income. 
In 1945, $543,000,000—or 41 per 
cent of ordinary life and group 
insurance death benefits and en- 
dowments—were set aside by pol- 
icyholders for future payment. 

At the year end, the accumula- 
tion of funds left with the insur- 
ance companies for future income 
payments, together with interest 
additions, had reached almost 
$3,500,000,000. According to the 
Institute, the aggregate of such 
income plans only 25 years ago 
was negligible. Today, 41 per cent 
of policy benefits available are 
used in this way. 


Medical Research 


Addressing a meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association last 
month, Frank Lang, assistant di- 
rector of the research division of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, praised the re- 
search work of the life insurance 
companies. “The greatest single 
project undertaken in any type of 
medical research,” he said, “has 
probably been the organization of 
the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund. This project, begun 
in November, 1945, will be sup- 
plied with funds of more than 
$3,500,000 over the next six years. 


IN REVIEW 


The first research project will 
concern itself with heart and ar- 
terial diseases which together are 
the number one killer in America. 

“Medical research,” he con- 
tinued, “is just one of the preven- 
tive activities undertaken by life 
insurance companies. Of equal 
importance are the general wel- 
fare programs conducted by life 
insurance companies, both indi- 
vidually and jointly. As early as 
1909 one insurance company insti- 
tuted a nursing service for its 
industrial policyholders and more 
recently other companies have 
followed suit in providing such 
services.” 

Mr. Lang also cited periodic 
health examinations and health 
education which have been en- 
couraged in national advertising, 
adding that “studies have shown 
that mortality experience of 
groups of policyholders, who 
availed themselves of periodic 
health examinations, has been re- 
duced by about 20 per cent.” 


Motion Pictures 


Much of the training which 
proved to be invaluable to the 
armed forces was accomplished 
through the medium of the motion 
picture. When time was a vital 
factor, it was found that the eye 
was a quick retainer, and visual 
aids were a must on every officer’s 
particular training schedule. The 
carryover of these practices into 
civilian life will be increasingly 
evident, because salesmen and 
fieldmen of every industry, insur- 
ance included, will have to be 
kept abreast of all the latest de- 
velopments in selling and market- 
ing—without an appreciable loss 
of time. 

Agents of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies of Hartford, 
Conn., have been notified that the 
Aetna has produced two new mo- 
tion pictures designed to assist 
them in loss prevention work in 
their own communities. The first, 
entitled “There’s No Place Like 
Home,” deals with home accident 
prevention and the second, 
“Champions at the Wheel,” con- 
cerns truck fleet safety. 

“There’s No Place Like Home” 
brings out the fact that accidents 
in the home in an average year 
cause a greater number of in- 
juries than all other types of acci- 
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dents put together. This film 
shows many of the more common 
causes of those accidents and ex- 
plains in detail the steps which 
may be taken to guard against 
them. The action takes the audi- 
ence into every room in a typical 
home and describes the specific 
hazards to be found in each. 

“Champions at the Wheel” is 
designed to assist in instructing 
professional drivers in safe driv- 
ing practices. The most frequent 
causes of accidents—improper 
passing, turning and parking— 
are clearly depicted, and the need 
for alertness, care and timing on 
the part of the driver is graphi- 
cally portrayed through a com- 
parison of driving situations with 
similar occurrences in the sport 
world. 


Belle Record 


Women are proving their worth 
in all types of business endeavor. 
Their record during the war was 
amazing, on the home front, in 
factories and offices, and in the 
armed services. The return to 
peacetime habits has not appreci- 
ably lessened their work, even 
though a great many have tossed 
aside the slacks and overalls in 
favor of an apron and dust cloth. 

Life insurance also has among 
its ranks a number of the fair sex 
who can sell shoulder to shoulder 
with their masculine associates. 
Mrs. Addy A. Chandler, of Gun- 
tersville, Ala., is the first repre- 
sentative of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
and one of the first, if not actually 
the first feminine representative 
of any company, to write more 
than a million dollars in new life 


insurance in any one year. Such 
was her record for 1945. 

Employee life isurance played 
an important role in Mrs. Chand- 
ler’s 1945 record breaking produc- 
tion. She has been writing a large 
volume of this type of business 
for the last five or six years and 
in 1945, she reaily went to town. 

To her a group of employees 
working for one employer is not a 
“case.” They are instead people— 
with hopes, ambitions, problems 
and fears similar to her own. 
Employee life insurance offers 
her the opportunity to dissipate 
some of these worries for all of 
them at one stroke. 


Housing 


The record of life insurance 

companies in the housing pro- 
gram of the nation remains to be 
written by historians. It may be 
noted in passing that the projects 
undertaken at the present time by 
various life companies will go far 
towards alleviating the present 
acute housing shortage. 
*" One more of the recent an- 
nouncements of such projects has 
been made by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States. Plans have been made for 
the construction of a large-scale 
housing development in the Bronx, 
N. Y., as the forerunner of a num- 
ber of apartment building proj- 
ects to be initiated throughout the 
country. 

The Bronx development is in- 
tended to furnish moderate-priced 
housing for about 1500 families. 
Construction of these units will 
start as early as possible this 
year with the multi-storied build- 
ings expected to be ready for oc- 


“Independence of Aged Persons” 
By Arnold Williams, Governor of Idaho 


Life insurance in the United States is one of the most 


stabilizing factors in our economic life. 


It is also one of 


the main sources of maintaining the independence of aged 
persons that we have. Life insurance companies contribute 
also to our economic national life by placing large portions 
of their tremendous reserves in government securities 
thereby tying themselves to the national government on a 
financial basis. To my mind life insurance in a well-man- 
aged company with regular reserves is one of the safest 
investments a person can make and is a means whereby 
our citizens can build individual estates. 
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cupancy some time in 1947. No 
applications for tenancy are being 
considered at the moment. 

The tract is eight and one-half 
acres, known locally as the “cam- 
pus of Webb Institute.” Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the acreage 
will be used for actual building 
space, the remainder to be de- 
voted to landscaping and recrea- 
tional areas. 


Hospitalization 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of hospitaliza- 
tion has been the steadily increas- 
ing demand for semi-private and 
private accommodations. Before 
the introduction of hospitalization 
many employees, forced to rely 
entirely upon their own resources 
in time of need, had to be satisfied 
with any accommodations at all, 
and in many instances, charity 
was their only recourse. 

The shortage of hospital space 
and service at the present time 
creates a particularly difficult sit- 
uation, according to Louis H. 
Pink, president of the Associated 
Hospital Service, New York’s Blue 
Cross Plan, who recently declared 
that “our experience in enrolling 
entire groups of employees, such 
as the hotel workers and the paint- 
ers and decorators, supports this 
contention. In the past, a very 
substantial part of these em- 
ployees would go into the wards 
but today they are not at all in- 
terested in the ward contract. 
They want semi-private protection 
and they get it. This unswing in 
the standard of hospital accom- 
modations for the masses of the 
people is beneficial to the hospi- 
tals and renders a great deal of 
charity unnecessary.” 

Stressing the influence of the 
Blue Cross Plan on the expansion 
of hospital service, Mr. Pink ex- 
pressed the hope that hospitals 
would in the future be willing to 
provide inclusive service for Blue 
Cross subscribers who choose pri- 
vate accommodations. “It is no 
more difficult,” he added, “to reach 
a fair formula which will pay the 
cost of X-ray, pathology, and 
other specialties for private room 
care than for semi-private. This 
situation is a problem not only of 
the Blue Cross but of the hospitals 
themselves, because we are all 
working together to achieve the 
greatest possible public good and 
provide the best medical and hos- 
pital care that is possible for the 
least cost.” 
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OTAL life insurance purchases 

in the United States, according 
to the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association of Hartford, 
Conn., for the first quarter of the 
year were $4,694,063,000, an in- 
crease of 38% over the first three 
months of 1945 and 78% over the 
same period of 1941. First quarter 
purchases of ordinary insurance 
accounted for $3,503,652,000, up 
49% from last year and 111% 
greater than in 1941. Industrial 
insurance accounted for $938,412,- 
000, and group life insurance for 
$251,000,000. 

New life insurance purchases in 
the United States in March were 
41 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding month of last year and 
nearly double the total of March in 
pre-war 1941, it was reported by 
executives of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 


MARCH PURCHASES 
1944 1945 
Ordinary $753,498,000 $872,164,000 
Industrial 294,488,000 302,754,000 
Group 104,346,000 117,419,000 
Total $1,152 


332.000 $1,292,.337,000 


Increase 
1916 1946 over 1945 
Ordinary $1,356,821,000 56% 
Industrial 55.691.000 17 
Group 113,803,000 — § 


otal . $1,826,315,000 41% 


FIRST QUARTER PURCHASES 

1944 1945 
$2,071, 268,000 $2,348,647, 000 
796,060,000 
268,152,000 


$3,291,454,000  $3,412,859,000 


Ordinary 
Industrial 
Grouy 391,465,000 


$28,721,000 


Increase 
1946 1946 over 1945 
Ordinary $3,503,652,000 49% 
Industrial 938,412,000 18 
Grouy 251,999,000 - 6 


Tot $4.694.063.000 BR 


of Hartford, Conn. Total purchases 
in March were $1,826,315,000, com- 
pared with $1,292,337,000 in March 
of last year and $951,844,000 in 
March, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in March were $1,356,821,009, 
up 56 per cent over March a year 
ago and 127 per cent over March, 
1941, 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases were $355,691,000 in March, 
an increase of 17 per cent over the 
corresponding month last year and 
18 per cent over March, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
Were $113,803,000 in March, a de- 
crease of 3 per cent from the pre- 


President Lewis W. Douglas Explains Mutual Life’s Annual Report. 
(See Page 35) 


vious March, but more than double 
March, 1941. These purchases rep- 
resented new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California re- 
ports new paid business in its life 
department for the first three 
months of 1946 33% ahead of the 
same period last year. Applica- 
tions show a gain of 41%. Paid 
business in the accident and 
health department is up 33% over 
last year. 

A gain of 55% in new paid-for 
insurance during the first quarter 
was made by the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 
This year’s figure is $9,213,138 as 
compared to $5,931,534 for 1945. 
Insurance in force on April 1, 
1946, was $155,365,950, a gain of 
19.4% over the previous year. 

New life insurance in force for 
the Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, 
Del., was 67% greater in volume 
than during the same period of 
last year. Insurance in force also 
increased by a record breaking 
amount for any first quarter in the 
company’s history. The increase 
was over $4,000,000 bringing in- 
surance in force to more than 
than $180,000,000. 

The General American Life In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., recorded a 60% increase in 
ordinary life sales for the first 


quarter of 1946 as against the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. 
New accident and health sales in- 
creased 55% over 1945 and group 
insurance gained 58%. 

A 60% increase of business dur- 
ing the month of March, 1946, for 
the Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, 
N. Y., equaled the 60% gain re- 
corded during the first quarter of 
this year. 

Sales of new life insurance by 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., during 
the first three months of this year 
reached a new high. Completed 
sales were $24,455,946 as against 
$17,544,606 for 1945, a 39.39% in- 
crease. The gain in insurance in 
force for this quarter was $19,- 
367,724. 

Total paid life insurance with 
Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa during the first quar- 
ter was $30,911,656, an increase of 
$14,174,764 or 84.7% over last 
vear, the greatest gain for a sim- 
ilar period in the company’s his- 
tory. 

New paid for business with the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., dur- 
ing the first three months equaled 
$17,679,286, an increase of 68% 
over 1945. Last year’s figure was 
$10,501,806. Insurance in force 
during the first quarter increased 
$14,183,060, bringing total insur- 
ance in force up to $472,874,020 as 
of March 31, 1946. 
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AKING the veteran insurance- 
minded is the keynote of an 
energetic campaign now getting 
up full steam at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

The campaign takes in liberal- 
ization of existing regulations, rec- 
ommended legislation which would 
bring NSLI more into line with 
commercial insurance, decentral- 
ization of practically all insurance 
activities to the VA branch offices, 


and a vigorous educational and as- . 


sistance program to be carried 
on throughout the country by ex- 
perienced insurance men. 

The responsibility for putting 
this program into effect lies in the 
capable hands of Harold W. Brein- 
ing, assistant administrator for 
insurance. Mr. Breining told The 
Spectator that VA believes that 
it is practically over the hump, in 
regard to insurance matters, and 
that with a fair degree of success 
in the present program improved 
service to veterans will be a natu- 
ral result. 

VA is striving to attain the 
highest possible rate of retention 
of NSLI among veterans, and has 
made substantial progress to date. 

Since the end of the war approx- 
imately 20 per cent of all dis- 
charged service personnel have 
been holding onto their insurance, 
as compared with 10 per cent af- 
ter World War I. However, up-to- 
the-minute spot checks show that 
this rate has increased to about 
3311/3 per cent in recent weeks, 
due largely to the liberalization of 
VA regulations covering reinstate- 
ment of policies. 


ETERANS may now reinstate 
their policies without a phys- 
ical examination, if they submit a 
signed statement that they are in 
as good health as they were at the 
time of the lapse. This liberaliza- 
tion will remain in effect until Jan. 
1, 1947, and also applies to any 
policies that lapse during the re- 
mainder of the year. Two monthly 
premiums must accompany appli- 
cations for reinstatement, if the 
policy has not been converted. In 
the case of NSLI, which has been 
converted, all back premiums must 
be paid with interest. 
Specific examples prove that 
this liberalization has encouraged 
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reinstatement. Veterans in the 
District of Columbia reinstated 
$690,000 of lapsed insurance dur- 
ing the first 15 days in April. Many 
of the reinstatements were due to 
the new policy, according to re- 
gional office records. 

The most important cog in this 
whole campaign is embodied in the 
legislation now pending before 
Congress, which would liberalize 
greatly the restrictive wartime 
provisions of NSLI. Mr. Breining 
says that the full effect of this 
reinstatement program cannot be 
expected until after the passage of 
this legislation. 

The legislation would: (1) re- 
move restrictions on permitted 
classes of beneficiaries, thereby 
permitting the insured to desig- 
nate any person or legal entity as 
his beneficiary; (2) permit lump 
sum settlements, plus additional 
methods of installment payments; 
(3) authorize disposition of insur- 
ance not payable or paid to a des- 
ignated beneficiagy; (4) make 
NSLI incontestable from the date 
of issue, reinstatement or conver- 
sion, except for fraud, non-pay- 
ment of premiums or on the 
ground that the applicant was not 
a member of the armed’ forces; 
(5) authorize the right of assign- 
ment in the proceeds of insurance; 
and (6) include total disability 
protection upon payment of an 
extra premium. 

Because of the widespread sup- 
port of this legislation it is ex- 
pected that Congress will approve 
it before adjournment for the sum- 
mer. 


A is also conducting a survey 

to determine the reasons for 
the high rate of lapsing. The sur- 
vey will be aimed at revealing how 
far lapses are due to: (a) difficul- 
ties in maintaining premium pay- 
ments during the process of re- 
habilitation; (b) definite persona! 
reasons for lack of interest in in- 
surance generally, or in govern- 
ment insurance in particular; (c) 
lack of accurate information about 
NSLI; and (d) apathy. It is also 
hoped that the survey will reveal 
how many veterans, whose policies 
have lapsed, are disposed toward 
reinstatement. 

The primary reasons for lapsing 
that have turned up in spot checks 
are failure to “sell” the insurance 
properly under the strain of war- 
time conditions and the absence 
of direct dependents among many 
young veterans. 





VA will have fertile ground jp 
which to try out its new methods 
The number of insured lives js 
now estimated at 7,300,000 out of 
a total eligible population of 15, 
400,000. The average amount of 
insurance per life is estimated af 
$8,470 compared with an average 
amount of original insurance of 
$9,150. This decrease is due to 
conversions to permanent plans 
and reductions in term insurance 
after separation. 

Applications for conversions jp 
March were 51,904 compared with 
36,267 in February. But total ap- 
plications from veterans for con- 
version unfortunately do not ex. 
ceed 250,000 out of some 11,000, 
000 veterans of World War II. The 
number of applications will un. 
doubtedly increase as the veterans 
become established in peacetime 
pursuits. VA still discourages 
hasty conversion, and particularly 
attempts to discourage retroactive 
conversion. 

New applications totaled 102, 
143 in March compared with 74, 
878 the preceding month, making 
March the high month for the 
year. It is estimated that due to 
lapses insurance in force had de- 
clined by the end of March to $62,- 
000,000,000. Insurance in force 
was at a peak of $120,000,000,000 
in September, 1945. 


HE work to be carried on by 
insurance officers in the field is 
closely tied in with the decentral- 
ization program. Insurance con- 


servation officers are to be ap- 


pointed in each of the 13 branch 
offices. In addition, the 70 regional 
offices will also have an insurance 
officer; 45 of these regional off- 
cers were on the job by May 1. All 
of these men will be practical in- 
surance men who will disseminate 
information through various me- 
dia, work with veterans’ organiza- 
tions and insurance underwriters 
in an effort to persuade veterans 
to hold their insurance, and advise 
veterans on insurance problems 
generally. 

Under the decentralization plan, 
expected to be completed by De 
cember, practically all insurance 
matters will be handled in the 13 
branch offices. Administrative poli- 
cies will continue to be set in 
Washington and the insurance af- 
fairs of men in the service will 
still be handled by headquarters. 

Decentralization to the Boston 
and St. Louis offices has already 
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been completed. Decentralization 
to other branch offices will be han- 
dled in the following order: Seat- 
tle, Denver, Atlanta, Columbus, 
Richmond, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York. 

In September, when the bulk of 
the decentralization begins, 13,- 
700,000 men will have been de- 
mobilized and the volume of direct 
premium payments will be at its 
highest level. Direct payments by 
mail reached 2,100,000 in March, 
an increase of 585,000 over Febru- 
ary. 

As a result of the decentraliza- 
tion of insurance activities a net- 
work of offices, capable of handling 
all insurance problems, will be es- 
tablished enabling veterans to ob- 
tain better service in regard to 
premium payments and other mat- 
ters without the necessity of deal- 
ing with Washington and its at- 
tendant red tape. 

RMN 1 


HUH HH HALAL Mi 
MOON | 

N recent weeks it hes heen the job 

of this correspondent to make a 
comprehensive survey of the cost of 
war in dollars, cents and human 
life. It was undertaken in connec- 
tion with a special article for a na- 
tional publication. What struck us 
smack in the face were the astro- 
nomical figures we were dealing 
with—millions to billions to bil- 
lions. 

It so happened that, concurrently, 
in Canada, there was a drive on for 
funds to help finance research in 
cancer, and the sum desired for 
this, apparently, was significant. At 
least, it seemed to us insignificant 
—for running through our mind at 
the time were the gigantic totals 
that had to do with war. 

Then it hit us. All these mil- 
lions and billions were raised for 
war without any difficulty whatso- 
ever—raised to stem the loss of 
human life on the battlefield. And 
yet here at home were killers at 
work—killers, we are told, who take 
more in human life than all wars 
put together—and yet to fight them 
the money has to be fought for 
tooth and nail, dime by dime. It 
seems, apparently, that one has to 
be in danger of being shot point 
blank before he’ll cough up a lit- 
tle to help the war against disease. 


ND then another thought came: 
In war, all peoples in a coun- 

























try attacked unite. Credo, and dif- 
ferences racially, are forgotten in 
the general desire to achieve vic- 
tory. In the phalanx of such a 
movement one finds, in key govern- 
ment offices, the best brains the 
country can muster. If, in physical 
war, such unity can be attained, 


then why not in the fight against 


disease? 
Then again, in fighting a physical 


war one notices the apparent readi- | 


ness, the eagerness with which 
money is lent to finance conquest. 
All our available money is funnelled 
into one purse from which it is dis- 
tributed to the best advantage. 
But not so in the fight against 
man-killing diseases. It would seem 
that governments lack official in- 
terest in the never-ending cam- 
paign against premature death— 
and ungodly, body-racking pain. 





our mind for a single instant—is 
it that governments can rally them- 
selves and their people to the cause 
when death from bullets and bayo- 
nets and bombs is an immediate 
threat; and yet seem to lack the 
necessary oomph or push to create 
equal interest in the defense of hu- 
manity against killers that put bul- 
let, bayonet and bombs to shame 
insofar as destruction is concerned. 





HY is it, if one may be per- | 


mitted to put the idea bluntly, 
that governments are sufficiently in- 
terested in finding money to fight 
war, but apparently do not have the 
same interest in finding money to 
fight disease? To our way of think- 
ing, the fight against incurable and 
mysterious diseases should be a 
full-time chore for any government 
—not left dependent upon a few 
people with some feelings inside 
them, not left to tag days and the 
like. 

There should not have to be any 
tag days for cancer research, or for 
research into any other disease for 
that matter. To this scribe’s way 
of thinking, research into cancer, 
infantile paralysis, the common 
cold and other puzzling ailments 
should be handled and financed and 
fought to the very limit by all gov- 
ernments and with the backing of 
the public purse. That’s the point 
we are trying to get across. And 
since this is an insurance publica- 
tion, maybe enough life insurance 
executives who might see eye-to-eye 
with us, and who might have a lit- 
tle pull in the right places can put 
a word in and see if something 
can’t be done about it. 


Here are the 
facts concerning 
Federal Con - ) 





An explanation by a 
competent authority 
of the effect of the 
Supreme Court deci- ¥ 
sion on past, present 
and future practices 
and policies in the 
insurance field, 


On June 5, 1944, the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed an unbroken series of deci- 
sions covering seventy-six years, in which it held 
that insurance was no longer within the exclusive 
power of the states but, on the contrary, insofar as 
it was interstate in character and affected inter- 
state commerce, insurance was now subject to 
existing federal laws as Congress might thereafter 
see fit to enact. The present study deals with con- 
flicting Federal and State powers to regulate insur- 
ance as interstate commerce, and makes available 
for use the extensive research work of the author 
in solving the multitude of legal questions arising 
from the decision and subsequent Congressional 
action. 


INSURANCE 
as 


INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


By Elmer Warren Sawyer 
169 pages, 5/2 x 8, $2.50 
McGraw-Hill Insurance Series 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Editor 


The author presents a detailed analysis of the 
impact of the Supreme Court decision upon the 
entire system of state regulation of the insurance 


| business, the attempts of Congress to control the 


| situation by 


means of Public Law 15, enacted 
March 9, 1945, providing for a cooperative control 
by both the individual states and the Federal gov- 


ernment, the machinery set for future regulation, 


| and the enormous task confronting the insurance 


business in the creation of a new system of co 
operative regulation. 


The results of the author’s extended studies in 
many phases of the task ahead are set forth for the 
benefit of leaders and executives in the insurance 
departments, and in state legislatures who have 
neither the time nor the facility for research work. 
Effort has been made to present the material logi- 
cally for the benefit of readers who are approach- 
ing the subject for the first time without detract- 
ing from its usefulness to readers who may already 
have made extensive studies in this field. 


| Order your copy now 


i i 
The Spectator, Chestnut and Fifty- ; 
i Sixth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. i 
1 
I enclose remittance of $2.50 for which please send 4 
| me a copy of Sawyer’s Insurance as Interstate Com- | 
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Appointment of ALC 
State Vice-Presidents 


Claris Adams, president of the 
American Life Convention, and of 
Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that the following have 
been appointed State vice-presi- 
dents of the Convention: 

Alabama — Frank P. Samford, 
president, Liberty National Life, 
Birmingham. 

Arkansas—Elmo Walker, presi- 
dent, Union Life, Little Rock. 

California—Francis V. Keesling, 
president, West Coast Life, San 
Francisco. 

Colorado—W. L. Baldwin, presi- 





dent, Security Life and Accident 
Company, Denver. 

Connecticut — B. M. Anderson, 
counsel, Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford. 

Delaware—Adolph A. Rydgren, 
president, Continental American 
Life, Wilmington.” 

District of Columbia — William 
Montgomery, president, Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, Washington. 

Florida—E. L. Phillips, vice- 
president and treasurer, Gulf Life, 
Jacksonville. 

Georgia — W. 
general counsel, 
and Life, Macon. 

Illinois—Henry Abels, chairman, 
Franklin Life, Springfield. 


M. Turpin, Jr., 
Bankers Health 








into plans people like. 


because they need to do so. 


fellow workers, or competitors. 
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“Get hold of the insurance man who just ate here—I like his plan!" 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Present Plans People Like 


Having a whole rate-book-full of types of contracts means very little unless a 
salesman has the “know how" to translate those contract forms into plans to 
meet real life situations. Bankerslifemen have all the essential forms of life 
insurance contracts available and they are trained to know how to work these 


They may sketch them out on a tablecloth as our illustration shows, but not 
They are provided with attractive presentation 
forms as part of their complete kit of working tools. 


We take pleasure in knowing that every Bankerslifeman is properly equipped 
. in ability, training, plans, and supplies . . 
competence. The fact that they are so equipped is one more reason you will 
find Bankerslifemen the sort of insurance underwriters you like to meet as friends, 


Bankers /2/e COMPANY 


MOINES 


. to do his job with characteristic 
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Indiana — FE. Kirk McKinney 
president, Jefferson National Life 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—F. W. Hubbell, president 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
Iowa, Des Moines. 

Kansas—F. B. Jacobshagen, vice. 
president and secretary, Farmer 
and Bankers Life, Wichita. 

Kentucky—E. H. Speckman, 
president, Kentucky Central Life 
and Accident, Anchorage. 

Louisiana—E. J. McGivney, vice. 
president and general counsel, Pap 
American Life, New Orleans. 

Maine—Rolland E. Irish, presi. 
dent, Union Mutual Life, Portland 

Maryland — Stanford Z. Roths. 
child. president, Sun Life of Amer. 
ica, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Byron K. Elli. 
ott, vice-president and _ general 
counsel, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston. 

Michigan—L. J. Treanor, vice. 
president, Michigan Life, Detroit. 

Minnesota — H. P. Sutherland, 
































president, North American Life 
and Casualty Company, Minne 
apolis. 





Mississippi — W. Calvin Wells, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
Lamar Life, Jackson. 

Missouri—Ray B. Lucas, general 
counsel, Kansas City Life, Kansas 
City. 

Montana—R. B. Richardson, 
president, Western Life, Helena. 

Nebraska—W. W. Putney, presi- 
dent, Midwest Life, Lincoln. 

New Hampshire—John V. 
Hanna, president. United Life and 
Accident, Concord. 

New Jersey—Ralph R. Louns 
bury, president, Bankers National 
Life, Montclair. 


















New York—Louis J. Taber, 
president, Farmers and Traders 
Life, Syracuse. 

North Carolina— Julius C. 





Smith, vice-president and general 
counsel, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro. 








North Dakota—F. L. Conklin, 
president, Provident Life, Bis 
marck. 







Ohio—George W. Steinmal, 
president, The Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Joe D. Morse, presi 
dent, Home State Life, Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon—W. C. Schuppel, presi- 
dent, Standard Insurance Com 
pany, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Jay N. Jamison, 
executive vice-president, Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh. 

South Carolina—Francis M 
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Guardian Life Issues 


Juvenile Policies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company has announced its con- 
sideration of juvenile applications 
in all States, including New York, 
with return of premium at 3 per 
cent compound interest as a death 
benefit prior to age 10. The mini- 
mum policy face value is $2,000. 
Maximum retention is $10,000, but 
reinsurance for an _ additional 
amount may be obtained on first 
class cases. 

These plans may be issued with 
the payor clause providing for 
waiver of premium to the insured’s 
2ist birthday in event of death or 
disability of applicant. 


Premium Rates 


30 pay 20 pay 20 pay End. 
Age life life end. at 18 
$13.52 $17.12 $42.66 $48.42 
13.99 17.70 $2.93 52.09 
14.48 18.30 $3.24 56.24 
14.99 18.93 43.59 60.96 
15.51 19.59 43.95 66.36 
16.08 $4.36 72.64 
16.67 ¢ $4.82 79.96 
17.28 21.76 45.31 88.68 
17.93 2.56 15.84 
18.60 23.3 46.42 


Hipp, president, Liberty Life, 
Greenville. 

South Dakota—F. L. Bramble, 
secretary and treasurer, Midland 
National Life, Watertown. 

Tennessee—J. F. Finlay, general 
counsel, Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga. 

Texas—C. F. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent, Southwestern Life, Dallas. 

Utah—George J. Cannon, execu- 
tive vice-president, Beneficial Life, 
Salt Lake City. 

Virginia — Robert E. Henley, 
president, The Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, Richmond. 

Washington—John J. Cadigan, 
president, New World Life, Seattle. 

West Virginia—David W. Dun- 
bar, executive vice-president and 
treasurer, George Washington Life, 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin — Richard Boissard, 
president and actuary, National 
Guardian Life, Madison. 

Ontario—V. R. Smith, president, 
Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto. 

Quebec—Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent and managing director, Sun 
Life of Canada, Montreal. 

Manitoba—H. W. Manning, vice- 
president and managing director, 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg. 


Insurance in force of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
reached an all-time high of $4,- 
745,807,146 on a total of 1,210,718 
policies at the end of the first 1946 
quarter. During the first three 
months sales throughout the na- 
tion totaled $99,567,725, showing a 
gain of 21.6 per cent over the com- 
parable period of last year. There 
were also $5,244,074 in revivals 
and additions to policies, and 
$1,157,680 in life annuities. 


A gain of ‘nearly $14,000,000, 
not including special credits or an- 
nuities, in issued business was re- 
corded by the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, IIl., 
over the first quarter of 1945, rep- 
resenting an increase of 113.2%. 
Total premium income for the pe- 
riod showed an increase of $1,918,- 
000 or 69.1% over the same quar- 
ter in 1945. Ledger assets were 
expanded $3,278,689; a gain of 
104.4% over last year. Total ad- 
mitted assets are now $80,000,000. 





GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Longer life for people past 40 


If you are forty today, your chance 
of celebrating your 70th birthday is 
excellent. Even this comforting picture 
may soon change for the better, as 
geriatrics adds extra years to the prob- 
able life span. 

“Geriatrics?” 

We call it “the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer.” It em- 
braces preventive medicine as well as 
remedies . . . diet, exercise, mental and 
physical adjustment to advancing years. 
Its aim is to make the last half of life 
a time of fulfillment, years of pleasure 
and accomplishment. 

Perhaps its most welcome boon is the 
allaying of fear and misgivings that 
come in later life. True, illnesses tend to 
multiply with age. But geriatrics prom- 
ises to make them less threatening. 
Indeed, among the two hundred or 


more drugs discovered yearly, some— 
such as sulfa, penicillin, and strepto- 
mycin—may some day rout completely 
diseases long believed the almost in- 
evitable fate of the elderly. 

But health is only half the prescrip- 
tion for a serene and happy old age. 
The other is financial solvency, based 
on a sound savings and life insurance 
program. 

Such a program demands the best 
advice you can find. Because your 
NWNL agent is paid not for the amount 
of insurance he sells you but for the 
amount you keep in force, he has a prime 
interest in providing you with exactly 
the right kind and amount of insurance, 
measured by .what you need and can 
afford. 

He can help you to peace of mind 
and a happier life, through all its years. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vaiionad LIFE 


INSURANCE 


OLARNOLD:-PRESIDENT 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 


(This is an adaptation of NWNL’s latest national magazine advertisement) 
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curity were among the many 
current problems discussed at 
a regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention held last 
month at the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel in Columbus, O. Walter Dres- 
sel, superintendent of insurance 
of Ohio, referred to investment 
problems and particularly to the 
question of life insurance in the 
housing field. Claris Adams, pres- 
ident of the Convention, and of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company, compared present life 
insurance problems with those of 
past years. Robert L. Hogg, man- 
ager and general counsel of the 
Convention, presented his report. 
At the dinner meeting, former 
Governor John W. Bricker, and 
A. J. McAndless, president of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company and past president of 
the American Life Convention, 


were among the speakers. 
* * * 


curity rates and social se- 


Nearly sixty lectures are con- 
templated under the curriculum 
planned for the 1946 Life Officers 
Investment Seminar, an American 
Life Convention project. The 1946 
seminar will be held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., dur- 
ing the two-week period July 8 to 
20, inclusive. 

Among those who have already 
tentatively agreed to serve on the 
seminar faculty are the following: 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance, New York University; Dr. 
Sumner Schlichter, Lamont pro- 
fessor, Harvard University; Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, research di- 
rector, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. J. J. O’Leary, di- 
rector of research, Committee on 
Public Debt Policy; Dr. Phillio 
Hauser, assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce and associate direc- 
tor, Bureau of Census; Stephen M. 
Foster, economic adviser, New 
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York Life Insurance Company; Al- 
len Temple, economist, National 
City Bank; Dr. Glenn E. McLaugh- 
lin, War Assets Administration; 
Thomas W. Phelps, Francis I. 
DuPont and Company; and Miles 
Colean, real estate consultant. 
* * * 


The board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers has accepted the invitation 
of the Boston Association to en- 
tertain the 1947 convention. The 
early selection of a convention 
date and location was made in 
view of the increasing popularity 
of conventions since the end of 
the war. The meetings for 1947 
will be held during the week of 
September 7, 1947. The board also 
announced its decision to accept 
the bid of Los Angeles for the 
1948 meeting, which will be held 
in that city during the week of 
September 13, 1948. 


* * ~ 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen announced last 
month the appointment of Julius 
Sackman as chief of the life bu- 
reau of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Sackman 
has been acting chief of the life 
bureau since the death of Dillon 
F. Broderick, former chief, in 
August, 1945, 


~ * ~ 


Announcement has been made 
of the program for the spring 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel which will be 
held at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 27 and 28, 1946. 
The following formal papers will 
be presented by members: “The 
Life Insurance Law of South Caro- 
lina” by Pinckney L. Cain, attor- 
ney, Columbia, S. C.; “The His- 
trionics of Defense” by Jack 
Chambliss, associate counsel, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn.; “Termination of 
Employment Under Group Poli- 
cies” by Abram T. Collier, asso- 
ciate counsel, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Boston, Mass.; “‘Prob- 
lems of Conflicts of Law in Rela- 
tion to Binding Receipts” by Pow- 
ell B. McHaney, vice-president and 
general counsel, General American 
Life, St. Louis; “Ownership Poli- 
cies Permitting Designation of 
Beneficiaries” by Ferdinand H. 
Pease, general counsel, New York 
Life; “Investment Laws—Changes 
During Last Decade” by William 
R. Shands, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
* 7 * 

The tenth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers will be held at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, 
Miss., October 9-11. Charles J. 
Smith, assistant secretary, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans. La., 
will be general chairman of the 
meeting. Committees have been ap- 
pointed to handle the various sec- 
tions of ‘the meeting and the pro- 
gram is now being arranged. 

* * * 

The May luncheon meeting of 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, May 
16, 1946. Clancy D. Connell, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, will speak 
on “The Fruits of Life Insurance,” 
a graphic story of life insurance 
in action. 

* * * 

An insurance society, the second 
collegiate organization of its kind, 
has been established at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, to fur- 
ther the development of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration 
insurance program at the school. 
Dr. Robert I. Mehr, head of But- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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general agent at Flint, 
® Mich., has been made execu- 
tive assistant to Chairman of the 
Board W. Paul Stillman and Presi- 
dent John S. Thompson of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark. Edward C. 
Hawes, formerly director of educa- 
tion, was raised to official status 
with the title of director of sales 
training. Robert B. Howe, a su- 
pervisor in the farm investment 
division of the finance department, 
becomes an assistant treasurer, 
acting as assistant to the manager 
of that division. Selwyn L. Bir- 
rell, also formerly a supervisor in 
the farm investment division, has 
been elected assistant secretary and 
will transfer his duties to the sec- 
retary’s department, specializing in 
personnel work. 
* * “% 


The Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia 
has announced the election of Lieu- 
tenant Colorrel DeLong H. Mona- 
han to the position of financial 
vice-president of the company, ef- 
fective the first of this month. Mr. 
Monahan received his discharge 
from the armed services on March 
31. He joined the Provident Mu- 
tual in July, 1932, as a security 
analyst in the treasurer’s depart- 
ment. He was elected assistant 
treasurer of the company in De- 
cember, 1934, and became financial 
secretary in May, 1941. 

* * * 


BRUCE PALMER, former 


Among the topics of discussion 
at the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society’s round table conference at 
Hot Springs, Va., were the prob- 
lems concerning “new” and “old” 
agents. In particular, time was de- 
voted to the recruiting, education, 
and supervision of agents. Agency 
management problems and trends 
in the fields of policies, agents, and 
underwriting were also considered. 


ND COMPANIES | 


Stanley K. Henshaw, associate 
legal counsel of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, has re- 
tired from that organization, ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. 
Howard Cox, president. Mr. Hen- 
shaw joined the legal department 
of the Union Central in April, 
1905, five years after completing 
his course at the University of Cin- 
cinnati Law School. Today, he is 
a recognized authority on the legal 
aspects of life insurance. 


~ * * 


Changes in official titles and re- 
sponsibilities, affecting seven of its 
officers, and the election of one new 
executive, have been announced by 
the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York, following a meeting 
of its board of directors. 

William P. Worthington, former 
vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies, has been designated 
agency vice-president. Eugene C. 
Kelly, Jr.. John F. Walsh, and 
Francis H. Low, who have been 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies since 1938, 1937, and 1940, re- 
spectively, have been named man- 
agers of agencies. Alan B. Doran, 
an assistant superintendent of 
agencies since 1931. has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 

In the mortgage department, 
William T. Thomson, mortgage sec- 
retary of the company since 1940, 
has been appointed superintendent 
of mortgages, and Burton B. Brown 
has been named mortgage secre- 
tary. The new officer for the com- 
pany is George Gamache, who has 
been made assistant secretary. 


* * * 


Henry Houx Edmiston, vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected assistant vice-president of 
the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vt. He will be 
associated with Vice-President L. 





Douglas Meredith, chairman of the 
committee on finance. Mr. Edmis- 
ton is well known in economic and 
financial fields. He received his 
Ph.D. from Yale, and served in the 
treasury department of the United 
States, and on the Federal Reserve 
Board. In July, 1944, he served as 
an adviser to the American dele- 
gation to the Bretton Woods Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial 
Conference. 


* * * 


Daniel J. Reidy has rejoined the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, following his release 
as lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president. 
With direct responsibility to Vice- 
President John L. Cameron, Mr. 
Reidy will be in charge of general 
organization and administrative 
work, incluing direction of the 
Guardian’s personnel program. It 
is contemplated that his duties will 
include a considerable amount of 
work in the field, as well as the 
home office, to carry forward the 
company’s policy of unifying field 
and home office activities. 

* * * 


More than 300 of the Guardian 
Life field staff, including their fam- 
ilies, attended the company’s first 
company - wide convention since 
1942, held at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. The company’s direct mail 
plan of prospecting, graph-estate 
prospecting, and women as pros- 
ects were among the highlight top- 
ics of the convention. 

* * * 


The Rhodes Club—ace produc- 
tion club of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company—elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1946 at its eight- 
eenth annual conference, held re- 
cently at Hot Springs, Va.—George 
Feldman, president; R. Bruce 
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FURTHER FACTS | 
from our 102nd 
ANNUAL REPORT © 


The average new policy issued 
in 1945 had a face amount of 
$5,325, which compares with 
$5,131 for the previous year and 
with a $4,018 average of all pol- 
icies in force. 


* * 


Although dividends continue 
on the same scale adopted be- 
fore the war, the amount voted 
for distribution in 1946 is 32% 
greater than the amount paid 
in 194], due, of course, to the 
number of 


greatly increased 


policyholders. 
o* * 


Of the total premium and 
paid to the 
Company since organization, 
one-fifth, or $289 millions, has 
been received in the past 4 years 


annuity income 


alone. 


* * 


More new life insurance was 
paid for in the first 6 months of 
1945 than in the full year 1942. 
N.B.—as this ad is being writ- 
ten, the first two months of 1946 
are 4% ahead of the same two 
months last year. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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Sweet, first vice-president; James 
L. MacClellan, second vice-presi- 
dent; Irving H. Clendenen, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* * * 


Kenneth W. Perry, C.L.U., as- 
sistant director of agencies for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed 
general agent at Hartford, succeed- 
ing Orrin S. Spencer, who died in 
March, 1946. A graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts State College,Mr. Perry 
entered the life insurance field in 
October, 1931, as an underwriter in 
the Litchard and Cook Springfield 
agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Appointed assistant director 
of agencies in January, 1943, Mr. 
Perry was engaged in field work in 
connection with pension trust cases. 

7 * * 


Vice-President Chester O. Fisch- 
er, Massachusetts Mutual Life, has 
announced June 12-14 for the com- 
pany’s Victory Club meeting at 
Saranac Inn, on upper Saranac 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, New 
York. The convention will be at- 
tended by representatives who have 
qualified in any of the first three 
club years, and those who qualified 
in the fourth year, ended March 31. 


* * * 


The largest national convention 
ever held by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual is planned for June 24-26, 
1946, at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City, N. J. A recent check- 
up by the company revealed that 
well over a thousand agents and 
wives plan to attend the meeting. 

Special plans for the centennial 
year were announced by Vice- 
President and Superintendent of 
Agencies Vincent B. Coffin at the 
spring meeting of the general 
agent’s advisory committee held at 
the home office of the company. 
Plans for the next three months in- 
clude a centennial celebration at 
the home office in June, to be fol- 
lowed by the centennial convention 
for agents in Atlantic City, and an 
extensive direct mail advertising 
program for which centennial ma- 
terial has been prepared. 

* * * 


Roger Bourland, until recently 
director of sales promotion of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, became vice-president 
and director of life publications of 
the Rough Notes Company of In- 
dianapolis. His new duties will in- 
clude editorship of The Insurance 
Salesman, as well as full editorial 
responsibility for The Estate-O- 
Graph, Conservation Pictorial and 


the many other life insurance pub- 
lications and services issued by the 
company. 

* * * 

Robert Worthington was elected 
executive vice-president of the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation 
at a recent meeting of its board of 
directors, according to an announce- 
ment by Bishop Cameron J. Davis, 
president. The Rev. Clarence H. 
Horner and Mr. Worthington were 
elected directors. Mr. Worthing- 
ton has been secretary of the cor- 
poration for some years. 

* * * 

The Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of Kansas City has an- 
nounced that it will hold its first 
post-war sales convention in Kan- 
sas City, May 15-17, 1946. In ad- 
dition to important business ses- 
sesions with featured talks by lead- 
ing producers, the program will 
also include an address by Ralph W. 
Carney, vice-president of the Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Company, na- 
tionally known as an outstanding 
sales manager. 

* ¥* oa 

Dr. E. B. Williams, who served 
as a lieutenant commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve dur- 
ing the war, was elected by the 
board of directors of the Wisconsin 
National Life Insurance Company 
to the position of medical director 
of the company. He succeeds Dr. 
J. M. Hogan, who has retired from 
the office to devote his entire time 
to his private practice. 

* * * 

Francis Byrne, New York City 
and New Jersey accident and 
health claim representative for the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been appointed by Governor 
Edge of New Jersey to President 
Truman’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, to be held in Washington, D. 
C., May 8-10, 1946. Mr. Byrne is 
also president of the Essex County 
safety directors committee and will 
attend as a member of the official 
New Jersey State safety commit- 
tee. 

* * * 

The election of Carl A. Leaf and 
John E. Sheehan as assistant secre- 
taries of the United States Life In- 
surance Company has been an- 
nounced by President Mansfield 
Freeman. Mr. Leaf has been with 
United States Life since 1943, and 
Mr. Sheehan joined the company 
last year. 

¥*% * * 

Jay R. Benton, president of the 

Boston Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John L. Milne as executive 
assistant in the home office of the 
company. 

* * * 

R. McAllister Lloyd, president of 
the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, has announced 
that 395 colleges, universities and 
other educational and research or- 
ganizations have established retire- 
ment plans funded through the 
company. During the past year, 45 
educational institutions inaugu- 
rated retirement plans. 

* * * 

J. M. Waddell, executive vice- 
president of the Pilot Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C.. 
has announced the promotion of 
Rufus White to the position of as- 
sistant agency manager. 

* * * 

The State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
has announced the election of 
Richard C. Guest, vice-president 
and actuary, to its board of direc- 
tors, filling the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of George W. 
Mackintire. 

* * * 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in Los Angeles, has 
reported that Laurence W. Morgan, 
vice-president in charge of under- 
writing, will release the responsi- 
bilities he has carried for more 
than 40 years in anticipation of re- 
tirement at the end of this year. 


Kansas City Life 
Promotes Barr, Arnold 


The board of directors of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany has promoted J. Frank Barr 
from vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies to vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, and 
at the same time elected Charles 
W. Arnold to the position of super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Mr. Barr, starting in 1905 as 
agenfy supervisor in the State of 
Missouri, has just completed 40 
years of continuous service with 
the company. 

Mr. Arnold began his career 
with Kansas City Life in Decem- 
ber, 1921, while still in high 
school. In June, 1926, Mr. Arnold 
joined the company on a full-time 
basis, working his way to assis- 
tant secretary in 1937. Early in 
1942 Mr. Arnold transferred to 
the agency department and was 
Made assistant superintendent of 
agencies directly under Mr. Barr. 


Executive Changes in 
Bankers Life Company 


Eleven changes in officers, in- 
cluding three men newly elected, 
were announced by the board of 
directors of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, following the 
annual meeting of the company 
last month. 

Heading the list of changes was 
the relinquishing by Gerard S. 
Nollen of the presidency of the 
company, which he has held since 
1926, to E. M. McConney, who has 
been executive vice-president since 
April, 1945. Mr. Nollen has agreed 
to continue to serve the company 
as chairman of the board. 

Dennis N. Warters, who has 
been vice-president and actuary 
since 1942, was elected executive 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. 


McConney. Because of ill health. 
B. N. Mills has resigned as secre- 
tary, and J. S. Corley, who has 
been treasurer of the company 
since 1944, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Other changes included the fol- 





It takes teamwork between rider and 


lowing: Dr. A. E. Johann, who has 
been medical director of the com- 
pany since 1928, was elected vice- 
president and medical director; 
J. C. Archibald, who joined the 
Bankers Life in January, 1934, 
and has been underwriting secre- 
tary since 1943, was elevated to 
underwriting vice-president; E. F. 
Bucknell, former associate actu- 
ary, was named vice-president and 
actuary, succeeding Mr. Warters; 
and W. M. Rae, who joined the 
company in 1935 and was elected 
group actuary in 1945, was named 
group secretary and actuary. 

The three newly elected officers 
are: C. W. Southern, assistant 
actuary; H. G. Allen and Kenneth 
Barrows, assistant secretaries. 

2 e 

Walter H. Summer, a holder of 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
many other World War II decora- 
tions, has been appointed an assist- 
ant to the agency secretary of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, according to an an- 
nouncement by Vice-President V. 
H. Jenkins. 


OING PLACES... 












motorcycle to keep going places. Security Mutual’s agents 
keep going places because the Field Force through the 
General Agent’s Committee and the Home Office have 
created sales plans with real appeal. 


For Details:— Write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


, INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


4 Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
(Concluded from page 42) 


ler’s insurance division, who holds 


his Ph.D. from the University of 


Pennsylvania, is faculty sponsor 
of the organization and William 
Wildman, a junior, is the new 
president. 

+ * * 

The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters held an all-day sales 
congress and a life agency man- 
agers’ conference in Chicago late 
last month. Featured speakers in- 
cluded Lewis W. Douglas, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

* * * 

Harold R. Bixler, personnel di- 
rector of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, deliv- 
ered the principle address at the 
dinner meeting of members of the 
graduate’s society of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association and 
their guests held at the George 
Washington Hotel, New York City, 
last month. Mr. Bixler spoke on 
“Supervisory Relations and Em- 
ployees Efficiency.” Plans were 





seminar of the group to be held 
at the Hotel Sheraton on May 23. 
* * * 

The Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association has an- 
nounced that the Jefferson Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis and the Mutual Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis have become members. 
This brings the total membership 
ef the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement to 150 United States and 
Canadian companies. Twelve asso- 
ciate member companies represent 
several foreign countries. 








At its recent meeting in Omaha 
the general agents and managers 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters com- 
pleted plans for 18 area confer- 
ences to be held in May or June, 
according to an announcement by 
Hugh S. Bell, C. L. U., chairman. 


also formulated for an all-day 


The country has been divided 
into the Western area headed by 
James H. Brenan, Chicago, vice. 
chairman of the committee, and the 
Eastern area headed by Osborne 
Bethea, New York, vice-chairman 
of the committee. 

* * * 

The 1946 spring conference of 
the Life Office Management Asgo- 
ciation will be held at the Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 
9-10, 1946. The program will in- 
clude full morning and afternoon 
sessions devoted to personnel and 
office problems, particularly with 
respect to the return of veterans, 
Three discussions sessions will be 
held, during which time the mem- 
bers may submit questions to the 
speakers, to provide further clari- 
fication of the issues discussed. 

* * * 

Speakers at the life insurance 
luncheon on May 9, 1946, of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days Con- 
vention, will include Gale F. 
Johnston, second vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life; Robert B. 
Pitcher, agent, John Hancock Mu- 
tual; and Holgar J. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 





































































































“The new booklet, YOUR | al 


LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what returning servicemen | 
want and need. Please send 

me a supply so that I may | 
give copies to friends now 
being separated from the 

services.” 


Aad s0, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men return- 
ing from the armed forces, following their 
receipt of the Company’s new booklet on National 


Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and im- 






































A CAREER OF SERVICE 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company 
offers progressive service opportunities. 
Contracts are fair. 
renewal commissions are liberal. Group life 
insurance is provided at company expense. 
A well rounded line of policies and friendly 
relations between the field force and the 





First year and vested 
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partial, is always appreciated. That is why the 
life underwriter leaving the services, and his 
friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. 
This booklet concerns itself with only one sub- 
ject: the returning serviceman’s life insurance 
problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of Na- 
tional Service life insurance and urges the 
serviceman to retain and convert to a permanent 
plan his government policy, and it tells him how 
to do that with a minimum of effort. 


Eouirase LIFE OF IOWA 


Gounded 1967 
Home Office 





Des Moines 





Home Office enhance service opportunities. 
7 

Openings in Virginia, West 

Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama 
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Health Golden Age 
For American Children 


The death rate among American 
children has dropped sharply and 
almost continuously for the past 35 
years, according to the statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who character- 
jze the period as “the golden age 
of child health.” The decrease in 
mortality at ages 1 to 14 was cluse 
to 80 per cent among white chil- 
dren between 1911-1915 and 1941- 
1945, according to a study made 
among children insured in the Met- 
ropolitan’s industrial department. 

In this study the death rate 
from the principal communicable 
diseases of childhood — measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and 
diphtheria—has declined well over 
90 per cent in the period reviewed. 
In ages 1 to 14 years the death 
rate from all causes combined now 
is considerably less than the mor- 
tality from these four communi- 
cable diseases alone only 35 years 
ago. A decrease of 97 per cent in 
the mortality from diphtheria 
shows what can be done in conserv- 
ing life when knowledge pertain- 
ing to the prevention and treat- 


ment of disease is available and is 
fully utilized. 

“Another signal victory for the 
public health movement,” the stat- 
isticians report, “has been the de- 
cline of 95 per cent in the death 
rate from diarrhea and enteritis. 
For every child that now dies from 
this cause there were 20 such 
deaths a little more than a genera- 
tion ago. The principal factors in 
achieving this result have been the 
pasteurization of milk, -the greater 
purity of water and foods, modern 
refrigeration, and the widespread 
education of mothers regarding 
the care and feeding of young 
children. 

“Pneumonia and influenza, which 
together still cause more deaths at 
ages 1 to 14 than any other dis- 
ease, have declined in mortality to 
only one-sixth of the rate prevail- 
ing 35 years ago. The newer drugs 
also have played a large part in re- 
ducing the death rate from appen- 
dicitis among children. 

“Death rates from accidents did 
not keep pace with the decreases 
for disease and show a decline of 
about one-half. This gives acci- 
dents first place as a cause of death 
among children at ages 1 to 14. 
Automobile accidents are the only 





important cause to show a higher 
mortality now than 35 years ago. 
The increase in this case reflects a 
sharp rise in the earlier years of 
this experience, for since 1930 the 
death rate from automobile acci- 
dents among children has been de- 
creasing steadily. Fatalities from 
the other types of accidents de- 
creased nearly two-thirds between 
1911-1915 and 1941-1945.” 


North Carolina University 
Honors Julian Price 


Julian Price, past president and 
now chairman of the board of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, was the recipient of an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the Sesquicentennial Convoca- 
tion of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, last month. 

Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, 
cited Julian Price as “Insurance 
executive and community builder, 
who has had a creative part in 
many business enterprises and 
philanthropic causes and who has 
developed one of the largest life 
insurance companies in the south- 
ern states.” 
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Write Agency Department 
or Phone, Spruce 1861 


During 1946, Our 40th Anniversary 
Year, and hear of our new and 
greater facilities which enable us 
to give life underwriters and brok- 
ers a very speedy and complete 


This is a selling organization, with 
every department keenly alert to 
speed into your hands any business 
you submit on which a policy can 
be issued, including substandard 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


in 1906 























Qur complete training course 
; for new men, together with a 
series of outstanding sales aids, 
has placed our newest men 
among our production leaders. 
Through the direct responsibil- 
ity of the General Agent, and 
with Home Office cooperation, 
our new men get into produc- 


tion, correctly and early. 
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JOHN W. PAIGE, C.L.U. 
Executive Assistant, Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Jay R. Benton, president of the 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, announces the appointment 
of John W. Paige, C.L.U., as execu- 
tive assistant in the home office of 
the company. 

Mr. Paige has spent his entire 


business career in the life insur- 
ance business. Following gradua- 
tion from Amherst College in 1928, 
he started in the field as an agent 
for The Mutual Life of New York 
in Akron, Ohio. In 1938 he was 
appointed agency organizer for the 
company in its Grand Rapids, 
Mich., agency, where he was in 
charge of the recruiting and train- 
ing of new salesmen. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, he was appointed man- 
ager of the Detroit agency, from 
which position he has resigned to 
join the Boston Mutual Life. 

Mr. Paige obtained his Char- 
tered Life Underwriter designa- 
tion in 1941. At Akron he was the 
first president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. During his last 
year in Detroit, he was active in 
organizing the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Council and has 
just finished his term of office as 
its first president. 


Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., 
recently separated from the U. S. 
Navy with the rank of captain, 
after four years’ service, has of- 
ficially assumed his duties as direc- 
tor of institutional relations of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 


ment Association, according to an 
announcement by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., managing director 
of the association. In his new post 
Mr. Zimmerman will integrate the 
various functions of agency man- 
agement in relation to their other 
phases of life insurance as an insti- 
tution. He has, in recent weeks, 
performed important liaison work 
between the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the life insurance busi- 
ness in connection with the G1. 
Bill of Rights. 

A Dartmouth graduate, Mr. Zim- 
merman has a long record of out- 
standing success in life insurance 
sales and has been active in the 
affairs of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which he has 
served as trustee, secretary, vice- 
president and president, to which 
office he was elected in 1939. He 
has represented the business on 
numerous occasions in discussions 
with the government of matters 
of insurance taxation and Social 
Security. His work in the Personal 
Finance Program, while in service, 
brought him commendation from 
the Army and Navy and Treasury 
Department and, just prior to his 
release, a special commendation and 
ribbon. 














THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 


SHAKE HANDS WITH 
5,000,000 PEOPLE ... 


‘They are the people who own National policies 


The Manager of each of its fifty-eight now in force—almost a billion and a half dollars 


branch offices located in thirteen states 
and the District of Columbia, where the 
Monumental serves the public and the 
institution of Life Insurance, was for- 
merly an Agent of the Company. Natu- 
rally, he is thoroughly familiar with and 
has a better understanding of the field 


of life insurance. 


To be exact, there were on December 31 5,194,774 
individual policies in force,—the fourth largest 
number among all companies. 





But there are not quite that many different people 
because some Of these folks liked National service 
man’s problems and is in a position to and National protection so much that they bought 
offer constructive advice and assistance. 

As a result of rapid growth and its con- 


expansion, this 


more than once. 


And they are being joined by more new National 
policy-owners every day. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
MONUMENTAL LIFE Colne 
INSURANCE COMPANY ariona I a cLenENTE Peel 


a, NSURANCE 


tinuing program of 
eighty-eight year old company has room 
for more such managerial timber in the 
Agency force. 














Baltimore, Maryland 
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NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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o an General American 
shal] Fulfills A Promise 











pe Walter W. Head, president of 
> the the General American Life Insur- 
man- ance Company, together with the 
other board of directors and officials of 
nsti- the company, celebrated the ful- 
eeks, fillment of a promise with a dinner 
work in the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis 
stra- last week. State and city officials 
busi- and prominent life insurance ex- 

GL ecutives from all sections of the 

country, as well as business and 

Zim- industrial leaders, were present. 

out- The promise fulfilled was the 
‘ance complete elimination of all liens 

the on the policies of the Missouri 
ation State Life Insurance Company; 
> has which was reinsured by the Gen- 

vice- eral American Life under a pur- 
rhich chase agreement approved on Sep- 

He tember 7, 1933. : 
3 on Holgar J. Johnson, president of A / /_A Al . ? f 
310NS the Institute of Life Insurance, etna enera gents VUiSOry OUuUNncCL 
tters New York, was the principal , aside 

ocial Members of the 1946 general agents W. T. Craig, of Cincinnati; R. J. Curry, 


sonal 


speaker at the dinner. He compli- 
mented the administration of Mr. 


advisory council of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company are shown during 


of South Bend; E. W. Nelson of Grand 
Rapids; G. H. Campbell, of Little Rock; 


vice, Head and other officials of the their recent meeting at the home office W. M. Hammond, of Los Angeles; R. S. 
trom company, and cited their record as in Hartford. Council membership is an Edwards, of Chicago; F. E. McMahon. 
sury an example of free American “ honor awarded to those general agents of Detroit; John Hill, of Toledo; A. H. 
> his . , % whose agencies have won the annual Hiatt, Jr., of Minneapolis; F. E. LeLaurin, 


1 and 


terprise functioning for the bene- 
fit of the American people. 


President's trophy. From left to right. 
they are: F. A. Vineyard, of Little Rock: 


of New Orleans; and Clyde Sisson, of 
Columbia, S.C. 
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Fifty-Second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life I-surance Com- 
pany has paid $151,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over $63,- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit .. . 
A total of $25,000,000 is invested in 
War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . . The State Life offers 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 


Ww Ww Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MutTwat Lecat Reserve CoMPANY FounpepD 1894 

















To Be an Architect 


Lowell L. Newman, the Penn Mutual’s leading 
producer last year for the fourth consecutive year, 
tells something of what he thinks about prospect- 
ing. He says: 

“If an underwriter works haphazardly in his 
prospecting; if he is not alert to situations from 
which prospects are created; and if he is indefinite 
in the goals he set for himself, he is a laborer 
working for hire. 

“If, however, he plans for prospecting with the 
thought in mind that the prospect he selects and 
sells to is to be an aid in making the next sale on 
another prospect; if each prospect bears a relation- 
ship to the group; if the underwriter accepts a goal 
easily within his reach and then tries to exceed that 
quota by a high percentage; and if he is always 
awake to opportunities to expand his prospect list 
from leads provided by his policyholders, then he 
will find that he is an architect and builder and his 
work will be thrilling and profitable.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Independence Square @ Philadelphia 
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Manila Branch Has 
Record Production 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company reports that its Manila 
branch office produced $3,554,250 
of paid-for life insurance in the 
month of March. In making the 
announcement President Mansfield 
Freeman said, “This would be 
splendid production in ordinary 
times, but under the still adverse 
post-war economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the Philippines it is real- 
ly amazing. 

“Ever since our Manila branch 
re-opened for business last July, 
we have, of coursé, watched the 
increasing production in that area 
with special interest. It was good 
to see the names of places so long 
associated with the devastation of 
war—Manila, Luzon, Minandao— 
re-appear in reports that reflected 
the liberated people’s interest in 
setting up programs of individual 
financial security through life in- 
surance. It seems to us a great 
tribute to the resiliency of the in- 
domitable people of the Philip- 
pines that we can present such 
figures so soon after their libera- 
tion. 

“According to Earl Carroll, gen- 
eral manager for the Philippines, 
the March volume represents the 
production of 226 agents, who sold 
1469 policies averaging something 
over $2,400. This, in view of the 
still restricted opportunities for 
productive employment in the 
Islands, is in our estimation high- 
ly creditable.” 


NAA 


yar 


The week of May 19 to May 25 
will be celebrated as National 
Fraternal Week by the National 
Fraternal Congress of America. 
Governor Edward Martin of Penn- 
sylvania and Gregg L. Neel, insur- 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania 
have expressed their praise for the 
fraternal societies. 

Governor Martin said “In grateful 
recognition of this sound and whole- 
some influence upon our State and 
Nation, the week of May 19 to May 
25, 1946, has been designated as 
National Fraternal Week and will be 
observed under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress, 
representing the fraternal benefit so- 
cieties of our Commonwealth. It is 
appropriate that Pennsylvania. 
which has the largest fraternal mem- 
bership of any State in the Union 
and where the first fraternal benefit 
society was organized, should take 
leadership in honoring the achieve- 
ments of fraternalism.” 

Insurance Commisioner Neel de- 
clared, “We, in Pennsylvania, are 
very proud of our fraternals and, 
particularly, since fraternals first 
saw ‘the light in our Commonwealth. 
Since the beginning of this Nation, 
fraternal societies have fostered and 
perpetuated the virtues of patriotism, 
loyalty and love of family. The 
ideals and principles of these so- 
cieties and of their members are 
typical of those which we cherish as 
the American way of life. It is both 
the duty and the privilege of fra- 
ternalists to bring their message of 
brotherly love into the hearts of 
men and women and to impress 
upon them their duty to democracy 
and to government.” 


Northern Mutual 
Proposed Merger 


Policyholders of the Northern 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago will vote on a proposal to 
merge the company with Bankers 
Life & Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago at a special meeting May 18. 

In a letter to policyholders, How. 
ard F. Kirk, president of the 
Northern Mutual, stated that, 
when the merger is consummated, 
it will give policyholders a 50 per 
cent increase in benefits. These in- 
creases have been offered in ex- 
change for policyholders’ equities 
in the Northern Mutual. In ex- 
plaining the increases he said, “As 
an example, death benefits of $1,- 
000 will be increased to $1,500; 
hospitalization benefits of $4 per 
day will be increased to $6 per day 
and a surgical benefit of $100 will 
become $150.” 

The companies when merged 
will continue operation under the 
name of the Bankers Life & Cas- 
ualty Company, of which John D. 
MacArthur of Chicago is presi- 
dent. The Northern Mutual and 
Bankers Life & Casualty jointly 
have approximately 150,000 policy- 
holders located in seven States. 


The Columbian Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced that it will accept 
for consideration non-medical 
juvenile applications up to $5,000, 
from 0 to 14 years of age. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


¢ All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 
¢ Standard and Sub-standard risks. 
* Facilities for handling large cases. 
* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
* Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
¢ Prompt and Efficient Service. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury Honored 
in Bankers National Life Drive 


MARCH TO MONTCLAIR 





Shattering their quotas, Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company 
field representatives chalked up an 
all-time company high in new busi- 
ness during its recently completed 
President’s Month, held in honor of 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president. 

Paid-for business totaling more 
than $3,000,000 was put on the 


a s coal aa — 
— 3 5 ” “ 1d 


| 


books between February 8 and 
March 8. Each man’s quota was 
double his average monthly volume 
for last year. 

Featured in the contest was the 
“March to Montclair,” a large wall 
map of the United States which 
hung in the president’s office. Each 
agent’s name was listed on a start- 





ing line on the West Coast. As his 
business came in, his progress 
across the continent was recorded 
by a line drawn proportionately 
from the starting line in the direc- 
tion of Montclair. 

Few men failed to reach the home 
office; most of them continued right 
on through Montclair to land the- 
oretically in the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean. One field man’s vol- 
ume of business put him in Tibet, 
while several are still working their 
way back from the Balkans. 

At the mid-point of the contest, 
and again at its conclusion, minia- 
ture maps showing each man’s 
progress were mailed to all con- 
testants. 

s . 

The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York reports first 
quarter totals showing an increase 
of 49% over last year, the com- 
pany’s previous best quarter. The 
March record was 13% ahead of 
the best previous month, and 52% 
over March, 1945. 

New paid for business of the 
Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
shows an increase of 75% for the 
first quarter of 1946 over 1945. 











Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


600—5Sth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


137 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street. New York 
Telephone BArciay 77-3428 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Publie Aceountants 


35 Years ef Service 
160 No. LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. 


Telephone State 1336 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArciay 7-4442-4 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT. Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 


a 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE BOURSE 
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KEY MAN INSURANCE 


Continued from page 30) 


frame and brain. A business has 
a definite insurable interest in 
that frame and brain. No au- 
thority has yet disputed that. 

Leaving the academic and turn- 
ing to the practical, how are we 
going to go about getting this key 
man insurance? First, we must 
alert ourselves to it. Go over your 
list of clients and prospects; see if 
you cannot apply these principles 
in some of those cases. Once you 
have driven home the dollar and 
cents value of the individual to 
the business you won’t find the ob- 
jections you commonly encounter 
in selling personal insurance, or 
even business liquidation insur- 
ance. You’ll find a company will 
spend money much more quickly 
than an individual. It has more to 
spend and the competition for 
other things is not so keen. Any- 
thing that is solely for the benefit 
of the business finds a willing ear 
of the purchaser. 

I should like to say a word here 
about the income tax situation in 
key man insurance. As you know 
premiums for life insurance, on 
which the business is the bene- 
ficiary, are not deductible as busi- 
ness expense. This is no valid ob- 
jection toward buying it. Many 
other things are not deductible as 
business expense—and yet firms 
buy them. They will put up a new 
building, or install new ma- 


chinery, and yet only a fraction of 
its cost may be deducted in any 
one taxable year. This does not 
act as a deterrent. On the other 
hand, the proceeds of the policy, 
when paid, are not includable as 
income and come in completely tax 
free and, of course, the cash 
values created never come into the 
tax picture. 

Personally, it is my conviction 
that life insurance is being un- 
fairly treated in that none of the 
premium is allowable as a busi- 
ness expense. In fire insurance, 
for example, annual premiums are 
deductible and claims not includ- 
able on a replacement theory but 
the government takes the position 
that a death must occur some day 
and that life insurance premiums 
are in the nature of a sinking 
fund. This is true, of course, in 
plans other than term, but I for 
one would like to see efforts di- 
rected toward having the treasury 
allow as a deductible expense that 
portion of the premium which rep- 
resents term for the taxable year. 

While on this question of in- 
come tax, I must also caution you 
against the danger of using exist- 
ing insurance, previously main- 
tained personally by the insured 
executive. The law provides that, 
if the proceeds at death are paid 
to a firm that acquired the policy 
under an assignment or transfer 
for value, then the proceeds are 
subject to income tax to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the consider- 
ation paid plus the premiums. If 





icans such a valuable lesson. 


bility . . and opportunity. 


Bradford H. Walker 


Chairman of the Board 





THANK YOU, UNCLE SAM 


Many young men used to consider themselves fully covered if they 
owned $10,000 life insurance. Today millions of ex-servicemen realize 
that the income provided by a $10,000 policy is insufficient to support 
a family. We thank “Uncle Sam” for having taught so many Amer- 


Providing incomes for future delivery is the life underwriter’s responsi- 
By stressing income settlements he can 
make his valuable services more useful. 


lbire Go or Vinginia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 


President 
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you run into a situation where, for 
some reason or other, the firm 
wants to take over existing insur- 
ance, be sure you get competent 
tax guidance. Point out to the 
prospect the credit advantages of 
key man life insurance. Some 
banks make it a practice not only 
to inquire about business life in- 
surance but very often to suggest 
it. The bank is perfectly right. 
The good old three Cs, comprising 
credit, that is—Capital, Character 
and Capacity—are still the guide- 
posts as to whether or not a loan 
shall be made. Two of these, 
Character and Capacity, are tied 
up in the human element and, if 
that is cut off through death, the 
loan may be seriously impaired. 
The bank will feel much more se- 
cure with key man insurance and 
is apt to be more cooperative 
where it exists. 

Then, too, the cash values of 
policies in force can always fur- 
nish the basis for an immediate 
collateral loan. Speaking of cash 
values on these key men policies, 
I believe it should be pointed out 
that they constitute an emergency 
surplus fund with several advan- 
tages over the other ordinary 
liquid assets of the firm. For one 
thing, they are kept out of the 
working capital of the business 
and not subject to those risks; 
they are concealed and not too 
much publicity given to them; 
they are constantly increasing at 
a guaranteed interest rate and no 
thought or attention need be given 
to the investment or reinvestment 
of these funds. 

In selecting the plan of insur- 
ance, you can run the gamut from 
the shortest possible term to the 
shortest possible endowment. To 
a business just being started, or 
in its formative stage, term may 
be indicated with a possible par- 
tial conversion later on; if the 
business is well established and 
has plenty of working capital, one 
of the level premium plans or even 
Retirement Income may be useful 
to help finance the retirement of 
a particular executive later on. I 
have seen 20 year endowment 
plans issued on the life of a Presi- 
dent to run concurrently with, and 
retire, a 20-year bond issue. There 
are no restrictions on the plan of 
insurance which may be used and, 
if you can get the insurance to do 
two jobs instead of one, so much 
the better. 

In speaking of key men, we don’t 
necessarily mean the president or 
chief executive of the business. 
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Very often there are several in one 
firm eligible. Perhaps it’s a sales 
manager. who is making a valu- 
able contribution to the business, 
whose loss would be_ seriously 
felt; perhaps it’s a technical ex- 
pert, an inventor who would carry 
valuable secrets to his grave, a 
silent partner, or backer, whose 
financial support would be with- 
drawn upon his death; a personnel 
manager or a good organizer; in 
short. any valuable executive, or 
group of them, should be the ob- 
ject of our attention. It is true 
that no man is indispensible but— 
oh, boy!—what a lot of financial 
headaches his untimely passing 
can bring about. 

You read in the papers about 
the big ones; how Walter P. 
Chrysler was insured, for exam- 
ple, for $1,000,000 in favor of the 
Chrysler Corporation and the late 
Lawrence C. Woods of Pittsburgh 
tells of his conversation with the 
president of a large Pittsburgh 
steel mill who, in talking of a vice 
president’s death said, “Woods, 
our corporation has spent at least 
$2,000,000 in experiments in this 
vice-president’s department of op- 
eration, under his direction and 
control, and not more than $1,000,- 
000 of that value has he been able 
to pass on to his associates. The 
rest of it dies with him.” 

These are the big ones —the 
meteors that flash across the sky. 
But there are plenty of little ones 
waiting for us to go out and pick 
them off. Big or small the. prin- 
ciple remains the same. 


Think and Talk 


So let us determine for the fu- 
ture to think and to talk key man 
insurance. It’s a fresh topic. 
Business people will listen; they 
always do when its for the benefit 
of a business. You may not al- 
ways be successful and sell the 
key man insurance, but your pros- 
pects will appreciate your interest 
and the thinking that has gone 
into your presentation. And very 
often some by-product results. 

It may turn out to be a business 
liquidation case, group insurance, 
a pension trust and, who knows, 
even the good old fashioned bread- 
and-butter personal insurance 
case. And it’s only because you 
Were on the scene, when he tapped 
you on the shoulder and said, “By 
the way, how much does it cost at 
my age, etc., etc.” 











| 
‘aacoces M. RIEHLE,. presi- | 

dent of John M. Riehle & Co.. | 
was elected president of the Eco- | 
nomic Club of New York recent- 
ly. succeeding Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. who was 
named to the board of directors. 
Mr. Riehle. twice a president of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in the past, is also 
president of a number of Long 
Island and New York City realty 
Corporations. 

















Knights Life Has 
$200 Million in Force 


Total insurance in force by the 
Knights Life Insurance Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., passed 
the $200,000,000 mark on April 6, 
according to an announcement by 
Joseph H. Reiman, president. At 
the close of last year the company 
had $194,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. 

The charter of the Knights Life 
was recently amended to increase 
the capital stock from the present 
$500,000 paid-up to $1,000,000. Net 
surplus on December 31, 1945, was 
$1,250,000, which, with capital and 
reserve for unforeseen contingen- 
cies of $401,731, provided the com- 
pany with a policyholders’ surplus 
of $2,151,731. Admitted assets were 
$17,691,340. They now exceed $20.- 
000,000. The company has set up 
a reserve of $300,000 for a proposed 
pension fund for employees and an- 
other reserve of $100,000 for a new 
home office. 
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Brosmith Joins 
Hartford Law Firm 


Allan E. Brosmith, long a popular 
figure in life insurance legal circles, 
has retired from the law depart- 
ment of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies recently and will de- 
vote his time to general law prac- 
tice with the firm of Halloran, 
Sage & Phelon, 25 Lewis St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Brosmith attended the preparatory 
departments of Manhattan College 
and Holy Cross before entering 
Holy Cross College. Following his 
graduation from the latter college 
he attended New York Law School, 
from which he received his degree. 

Upon completing school, Mr. Bro- 
smith joined the Travelers; serving 
as trial lawyer in their New York 
office. In 1919 he was transferred to 
the home office in Hartford, where 
he has since served. 

Mr. Brosmith is a director of sev- 
eral organizations, including: the 
South End Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Edward Balf Company; St. 
Francis Hospital, Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven; Annhurst Col- 
lege, Putnam; and Marionopolis 
College, Thomaston. 

Mr. Brosmith is a member of the 
University Club, City Club, Avon 
Country Club and Hartford Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brosmith reside at 
220 S. Main St., West Hartford. 
They have four children, Cpl. Wil- 
liam Brosmith, serving in Tokyo; 
and Berthold, Robert and Alana 
Brosmith, all of West Hartford. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(Concluded from page 31) 


companies had admitted assets of 
$170,415,000, over 32 per cent of 
which were invested in United 
States Government bonds. Unas- 
signed funds at the close of the 
year were $8,178,000. The company 
had a special reserve for the fluctu- 
ation of stock values of $6,500,000 
and a reserve for special contin- 
gencies of $6,000,000. Unassigned 
funds and these voluntary re- 
serves, totaling together almost 
$21,000,000, were over 12 per cent 
of admitted assets. 


Early Expansion 

Growth in the early formative 
years was naturally slow but by 
1886 the company was operating in 
North Carolina, West Virginia and 
the District of Columbia in addi- 
tion to Virginia. In that year a 
program of geographical expansion 
was launched accompanied by in- 
creasing stress on the production 
of weekly premium insurance. The 
Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia now operates in 20 States 
and the District of Columbia and 
writes a completely diversified 
class of life insurance. Everv mod- 
ern facility for comprehensive ser- 
vice to the public is maintained. 
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New York Life Apartment Project at Princeton 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is about to begin construction of 
a garden-type apartment project at 
Princeton, N. J., as part of the com- 
pany’s post-war housing program. Pres- 
ident George L. Harrison, has an- 
nounced. It was stated that the need 
for the housing at Princeton, as is the 
case in many other university com- 
munities, had been made more acute 
as a result of the large number of 


Policies are offered on the non-par- 
ticipating plan in both the ordinary 
and industrial departments. Forty- 
four group master policies are-in 
force covering employees for $33.- 
608,000 of life insurance. Group 
annuities, group life and group 
hospitalization and surgi@al ex- 





One of America's 

Leading Fraternal 

Life Insurance 
Societies 


Arp ASSOCIATION for LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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veterans returning to attend the Univer. 
sity. There had already been a housing 
shortage because of the settlement in 
the community of several research and 
educational institutions. 

While it is hoped that some units 
might be completed and ready for oc. 
cupancy this year, it was said that this 
would depend largely upon such fac- 
tors as the availability of materials and 
labor. 


pense insurance are written. Group 
accident and health insurance was 
added a few vears ago. New ordi- 
nary life business was placed on 
the American Men’s Ultimate 
Table of Mortality with 3 per cent 
interest in March, 1943. The 1941 
Standard Industrial table and 3 
per cent interest was adopted at 
the same time. 
Henley Elected President 

In January of last year Mr. 
Walker was elected chairman of 
the board and Robert E. Henley 
became president. Mr. Henley 
joined The Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia in 1920 as attor- 
ney and was successively promoted 
to general counsel, vice-president 
and general counsel, and executive 
vice-president. 

C. A. Taylor succeeded Mr. Hen- 
ley as executive vice-president. Mr. 
Taylor had been vice-president and 
actuary. 

Last year, The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia added over 
$57,000,000 to its insurance at- 
count. Ordinary, group and indus- 
trial life insurance in force at the 
end of the vear was $805,559,000 
of which $473.773,000 was indus- 
trial, $33,608,000 group and $298,- 
178,000 ordinary. The total income 
of the company was $33,500,000. 
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Q. If you have discontinued 
all or part of your NSLI, tell 
us briefly why: 

Payments too high 44.96% 
Have other insurance 15.00 
Do not like plan 15.00 
Does not believe in 

insurance 1.60 
Ignorance of change 

in plan 15.40 
Lacks agent service 1 
Prefer endowment 

policy .80 
Rejected AT 
Do not answer 7.02 


100.00% 


VETERANS AND THEIR 
INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 10) 


ties to himself and his family. This 
has always been every insurance 
agent’s objective. But apparently 
the job is far from complete. Too 
many have dropped their govern- 
ment insurance—more from dis- 
satisfaction than from a reasonable 
appraisal of values. Too many are 
not interested in continuing their 
government insurance as a founda- 
tion on which they can build a com- 
fortable security program for them- 
selves and family. Education 
through advertising and _ public 
channels will undoubtedly help to 
remedy this situation. Indeed much 
progress already has been reported 
along these lines. But the best edu- 
cation of al] is the kind that can be 


performed by direct contact, a pro- 
gram that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration cannot perform _ single- 
handed while dealing with the 
myriad problems connected with 
veterans’ affairs. 


PASSING JUDGMENT 
(Concluded from page 11) 


The question, of course, is not 
merely philosophical in nature. It 
would unquestionably be better if 
it were. It has a hard core of 
reality. You can’t toss government 
money around, like pop-corn at a 
circus, without arousing public in- 
dignation. At least you can’t, when 
life insurance is on the receiving 
end. We have seen what the news- 
papers, Magazines and politicians 
can do when they invent a reason 
for their indignation. When we 
push a real abuse under their noses, 
as we are now doing, their anger 
will know no bounds. And what a 
ridiculously vulnerable target we 
will be. A scandal of considerable 
dimensions is a predictable thing. 

I remember a not-so-old slogan: 
“Life Insurance—The Epitome of 
Democracy.” 

What has happened to us? The 
flow of dollars is so thick that we 
can’t seem to see beyond it. Home 
Offices are turning out training 
courses that they know in their 
hearts won’t be followed by their 
General Agents. The latter, in 
turn, are submitting these as their 
own when they, too, know in their 
hearts that they won’t follow them. 
The life insurance press, either un- 
willing to risk the displeasure of 
the companies, or unable to see the 





moral question involved, talk merely 
in terms of method—how it can be 
done—without a word about the 
basic question of right and wrong. 
The insurance services, with their 
training procedures, seem to see 
only an opportunity for increased 
sales. 

If it is any consolation for those 
involved, we can point out that they 
don’t stand alone. As a matter of 
fact they have some very interest- 
ing company. They have dance 
studios, teaching the G.I.’s how to 
rumba. They have restaurants 
diligently teaching the service-man 
how to wash dishes. They have 
drug stores training veterans in 
soda-jerking. They have brush 
companies who always desperately 
needed salesmen anyway and now 
get them with government money. 
Yes, it is all very cozy. It is a little 
like the millionaire utility execu- 
tive, picked up in a raid on a 
gambling house, who finds himself 
in night court with a prostitute on 
one side and a dope-peddler on the 
other. The fact that he doesn’t 
stand alone makes everything kind 
of warm and comfortable. Yes, it’s 
true that American life insurance 
doesn’t stand alone, but when the 
spot-light is turned on, we’ll darned 
well wish we did. 


The Loyal Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston an- 
nounced new accident and health 
business received during the first 
quarter of 1946 exceeded the first 
quarter of 1945 by 649. New life 
business received during the quar- 
ter also reached an all-time high. 
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Fidelity’s Largest March, 
Largest “First Quarter” 


oted In Its 68 Years 


CAN YOU CASH IN? 


From the beginning Life Insurance Com- 
panies have been educating the people 


ident A of this great North American Continent 

ative ; > on the yalues of life insurance. Today 

New Business paid for in the first the value of that program is very evident for the 

Hen- (Quartet of 1946 scored an increase owners of life insurance are not only a cross oe 
’ « , s Sté ig i t 

Mr. of 68% over the first three months of our people, but a very substantial portion of the 

and f last population, 

0 as ar. - , , F 

— so The Life Underwriter must also be educated or trained 

ance March was up 74% over March. 1945. to fill the needs of his people. Peoples Life has long 

over been an advocate of personal education and training 

ac- We take pride in this record achieved by the for her underwriters. The new man, as well as the 

dus- Fidelity field. man with years of experience behind him, receives in- 

7 . dividual attention and every care is taken that he may 


‘ e 3 — . 
th “Cash in” and continue to do so. 


1,000 THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
dus- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


dre you interested? 
You will find it pays to be friendly with 


_ The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
0) E. A. ROBERTS, President “The Friendly Company” 
' — FRANKFORT -—-"» INDIANA 
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The value of self discipline gained 
through service in the armed forces 
is indicated by the sales records of 
133 World War II veterans who, 
in 1945, had returned as agents of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dudley Dowell, vice-presi- 
dent, revealed recently. 

The veterans during 1945 had a 
total written business of $18,121,- 
004. They worked a total of 3371 
weeks with each agent averaging 
$5,375.56 of new business weekly. 

“Self discipline learned or de- 
veloped while in the armed forces 
enables these men to analyze and 
organize personal work schedules,” 
Mr. Dowell said, “and with their 
inherent abilities, previous experi- 
ence and the aid of facilities made 
available to all veterans returning 
as agents of the New York Life, 


they have become quickly read- 
justed to civilian life and have 
made outstanding records since 


their return.” 

Only 33 of the veterans were ac- 
tive as agents for all of 1945, and 
their total written business for the 
year was $7,951,017, an average of 





A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-seven years, through wars. 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 








SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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Veterans Returning to New York 
Life Score Fine Sales Records 


$240,940 per agent. In the year 
prior to entering the service, these 
agents averaged $167,199 written 
business for a total of $5,517,582. 

The agents who had returned to 
the field from the armed forces in 
1945 worked an average of 25 weeks 
and averaged $5,440 written busi- 
ness weekly. This represents an ap- 
proximate rate of production for a 
full year of $282,880 by each agent 
as compared to the average of 
$157,144 recorded by these men in 
the year prior to their entering 
military service. 

One agent, a former colonel in 
the Army, in speaking of the re- 
turned veterans and the opportu- 
nities for them in the life insurance 
business, declares, “Their military 
and naval service has broadened 
their knowledge of human nature, 
given them poise, accustomed them 
to responsibility, taught them sin- 
gleness of purpose, increased their 
desire for independence of action, 
and matured their powers of 
thought and concentration.” 

Another veteran commended, “If 
you organize your time well, you 
can be your own best boss. In this 
business the supply always equals 
the demand.” 

“Our service training has given 
us a background ideally suited for 
a career in life insurance,” writes 
an agent who served during World 
War II as a captain in the Marine 
Corps. “We have learned to exer- 
cise our own initiative. Many a 
time we have been told merely to 
get a job done, and we have had to 
take over and get it done. This 
training enables us to organize our- 
selves for intelligent effort.” 

“In addition, we are, all of us, 
in the habit of working under a 
strict schedule. In peacetime en- 
deavor the only difference lies in 
the fact that we, as individuals, 
have to be our own commanding 
officer.”’ 

Most outstanding of the sales 
records made by returned service 
men during 1945 is that of Charles 
E. Horn, of New York Life’s Oak- 
land, Calif., branch office. After re- 
turning to the field as an agent 
Aug. 1, 1945, Mr. Horn wrote 164 
applications for a total of $758,200 
in the five remaining months of 
1945 as compared with his record 
of 129 applications totaling $481,- 
400 in his last full year prior to 
entering the maritime service as a 
naval reserve officer. 


An agent of the Seattle branch 
office, Keith G. Wildes, returned to 
the company as an agent in Septem- 
ber, 1944, and during 1945 he wrote 
171 applications for a total of $766, 
200, as compared to his 154 applica. 
tions written for $406,000 in the 
year prior to his entering military 
service. 

Four other veterans had written 
business totaling more than $400. 
000 for the year. Albert W. Schein, 
of the Eau Claire, Wis., branch 
office wrote 90 applications for a 
total written business of $244,778 
in the year before he entered the 
U. S. Marine Corps, and in 1945 
his record was 95 applications 
totaling $488,850. He returned to 
the company in August, 1944, 
Angelo J. Manzi wrote 95 applica- 
tions for $138,000 in his last year 
before entering military service, 
and after returning to the Inter- 
mountain branch office in October, 
1944, amassed a 1945 total of 172 
applications for $448,993 written 
business. 

Ira Lipshutz, a veteran who re- 
turned to the New York Life's 
Central brank office in Chicago, in 
October, 1945, finished the year 
with 60 applications for $420,900 
written business as compared to 
27 applications for $173,500 writ- 
ten business in the year prior to 
his entering military service. 
Thomas A. Bradford, of the West 
Virginia branch office, made sales 
of $255,750 on 62 applications in 
his last year before entering mili- 
tary service and in 1945 wrote 114 
applications totaling $407,500. 

The company’s “Homecoming 
Plan,” based on a job analysis and 
aimed directly at the problems an 
agent must face on his return from 
military service provides a pro- 
gram in which the agent is brought 
up to date on technical changes, 
new practices and new policy forms. 
At the company’s expense, he is 
furnished prospect and policyholder 
files, numerous sales promotion de 
vices and a rate book embossed 
with the World War II veteran's 
name. . 

Mr. Dowell is chairman of the 
committee on service to Nyli¢ 
Veterans of World War II, and 
other members are Raymond C. 
Johnson and Henry Leivestad, as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the com- 
pany, and Charles J. O’Connell, 
field secretary of the company’s 
agency department. William J. 
Naylor, who returned to the com 
pany last year, following service as 
an Army lieutenant, is the commit 
tee’s secretary. 
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MORTALITY— 
PEOPLE AND PROPERTY 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


the algebraic summation of four 
factors, i.e., births, deaths, immi- 
gration and emigration. For the 
earlier years there is a fifth factor 
introduced by the additional popu- 
lation acquired through territorial 
annexation. Annual government fig- 
ures are available back to 1915 for 
births, 1900 for deaths (with some 
additional data in the census years 
of 1880 and 1890) 1820 for immj- 
gration and 1910 for emigration. 
Beyond these dates estimates have 
to be employed. Using the govern- 
ment figures, it develops that the 
increase shown by census enumera- 
tions exceeds, in every period 
where complete figures are avail- 
able, the algebraic sum of the four 
factors going to make up the gain, 
by amounts varying up to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the amount 
of the increase or about 1.5 per 
cent of the population. The fifth 
factor does not enter into later cal- 
culations and is adequately covered 
for earlier periods by the Census 
Bureau publication: “Thirteenth 
Census of The United States— 
Number and Distribution of In- 
habitants.” 


Obviously, one or more of the 
factors, or else the increase itself, 
in in error. An investigation of 
the methods employed in obtaining 
the different sets of figures leads 
to the conclusion that degrees of 
their accuracy would probably fall 
into the following order: 

(1) Census enumeration. (2) 
Immigration data. (3) Emigration 
data. (4) Death records. (5) Birth 
records. 


For the purposes of this study 
the total increase, as indicated by 
the population counts of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, have been accepted as 
correct. This made it necessary to 
revise one or more of the other 
factors. Although it is not possible 
to differentiate absolutely between 
immigrants and visiting foreign- 
ers, so that the immigration fig- 
ures must be slightly out of line, 
they were used as given. Emigcra- 
tion figures were also accepted be- 
cause in general they form but a 
negligible percentage of the total. 
Accordingly, adjustments to match 
the accepted increases had to be 
made in the birth and death fig- 
ures. Of these two the birth rec- 
ords are much farther out of line 


but can be corrected to within a 
reasonable degree of accuracy 
from the age data of five and 10 
year olds which are recorded at 
each census date. The adjustments 
made, and the method of their de- 
termination are discussed later in 
more detail. 


Retirements 


’ A composite set of figures, con- 
sisting of a summation of the data 
derived from the three census peri- 
ods 1920-1940, inclusive, were com- 
piled and from these figures the 
final retirement data were derived. 
For each of these periods the total 
native born population was set 
down by numbers in each annual 
age group, ranging from under one 
to over 100 years inclusive. Oppo- 
site each group was placed the 
number of natives, born in the cor- 
responding year, who did not die 
under the age of five. Dividing the 
number living by the correlated 
number of persons born gives the 
per cent surviving at each year by 
interval from birth to age 100. 
These results were obtained sepa- 
rately for each census and then 
combined into weighted averages 
for all dates and ages. 

In a like manner spot checks 
were made using data from all cen- 
sus listings subsequent to 1840 and 
prior to 1920. These, however, 
were made on a five year age group 
basis instead of by single years of 
age as above. Practically the same 
percentages were obtained in all 
cases. None varied significantly 
from the adopted figures. 


Life Insurance Data 

Many life insurance mortality 
tables were examined in the course 
of this study and found to be 
widely at variance not only with 
the results developed herein, but 
also with each other. Unadjusted 
this variance might be accounted 
for by the ever present problem of 
infant mortality. However, the 
tables were revised to exclude all 
babies dying under the age of five 
so that the adjusted tabulations 
should be in very close agreement, 
as are the data taken from various 
census listings of different decades. 
The fact that they are not, must 
result from one or both of two 
causes: 

(1) The data were revived from 
a specific class of policyholders, or 

(2) The number of cases ob- 
served was insufficient to give even 
approximately accurate results. 

In the latter case it is to be 


noted that few insurance tables are 
based on more than one hundred 
thousand lives, whereas the “Math- 
ematical” Life Tables, as develope 
by the author are based on the 
equivalent of a third of a billion— 
3500 times as many. That, of 
course, does not mean that the lat- 
ter is 3500 times more accurate 
but the results may certainly be 
considered far more reliable than 
those based on the lesser number. 
(Editor’s Note: In the second 
installment of ‘“Mortality—People 
and Property,” Mr. Gault discusses 
birth rates, infant mortality, death 
rates, immigration, emigration and 
aging, setting the stage for the 
third and final installment—his 
mathematical life curve, 10. year 
curve and suggestions as to appli- 
cability of the data developed.) 


Members of the President’s Club 
of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company met early last 
month at Boca Raton, Fla., for a 
four-day conference, the first gath- 
ering in five years. The theme of 
the business program was “Clien- 
tele Building Through Personal, 
Business and Employee Benefit 
Programs.” 


What a RIDER! 


The USLife’s 


TERM RIDER TO 65 
adds 100%, 150%, 200% 
to face amount of basic 
policy having premiums 


payable to 65. 
“Ask Ni 
u.s.” 
tp 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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INJURY OR DISEASE 


ITH regard to medical testimony a question 
W of fact is raised when the doctor for the plain- 
tiff says “it is” and the defendant’s doctor says 
“it isn’t.” Since doctors frequently dispute among 
themselves academically on various subjects in their 
field, it is no difficult task as a rule, where there is 
the slighest room for doubt, to find two doctors who 
will and can with all propriety and logic argue the 
“pro” and “con” of the case under discussion. 
A medical “tug of war” usually occurs in those 
policy controversies where a finding of death by acci- 
dent rather than disease results in a recovery of 





either single or double benefits by the beneficiary. 
Such was the situation in the case of McKenna vs. 
New York Life Insurance Company (Michigan Su- 
preme Court; Decided April 1, 1946). Suit was 
predicated on a life insurance policy which contained 
a clause providing for double indemnity in the event 
that the insured died by accident. The double benefits 
were not payable if death were caused either directly 
or indirectly from infirmity of mind or body, or from 
illness or disease. The policies in question were issued 
in 1936. 

In 1934 the insured suffered a stroke which left 
him paralyzed on his left side and leg. For two years 
thereafter, he was intermittently. hospitalized. For 
Six years afterwards he received no medical atten- 
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tion, except periodic checks at a hospital. During 
the three years prior to his death he had absolutely 
no medical or hospitalization. 

The insured, although not gainfully employed, 
worked in his garden and performed many house 
hold chores. One day, while washing the bathroom 
floor the door bell rang, and when he went to answer 
it, he slipped and fell on the wet floor. He sustained 
a comminuted fracture of the left leg at the hip joint. 
He was taken to a hospital where his leg was sub- 
sequently amputated :because of gangrene. The in- 
sured died five days after his admission to the hos- 
pital. 

On the trial of the action which ensued, because 
of the insurer’s refusal to pay the double indemnity, 
five doctors testified in behalf of the plaintiff and to 
the effect that the immediate cause of death was 
pulmonary embolism following the gangrene and 
amputation. Two eminent and qualified doctors, 
called by the insurer, testified that the insured died 
of coronary thrombosis induced by arteriosclerosis 
and the paralysis. The plaintiff’s doctors proved that 
the insured’s death was caused by accident while the 
company’s doctors proved that the death was caused 
by disease. 

The lower court, after weighing both sides, found 
for the plaintiff and the appellate court upheld the 
trial court. The question of fact was resolved in favor 
of the beneficiary. 
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CONDITION PRECEDENT 
OR MANNER OF PROOF 


F a condition precedent to a contract be not ful- 

filled no rights or duties under the contract ever 
have any force. However, it is most difficult to de- 
termine whether a clause of a contract is a condition 
precedent. In a recently decided case an insurer con- 
tended that a certain clause in one of its policies was 
a condition precedent and that the insured had no 
right of recovery under his policy because the condi- 
tion was not met. 

The policy, according to its tenor, established the 
rate of reimbursement in the event of disability but 
only while the insured was continuously under the 
professional care of a licensed physician, surgeon, 
chiropractor or osteopath. The insured was disabled 
for two months by reason of an impacted wisdom 
tooth which had been removed by a dental surgeon. 
The company argued that the condition precedent was 
not met because a dental surgeon “is not a surgeon 
within the meaning of the policy. 

The court, instead of trying to define the status of 
a dental surgeon with relation to the policy provision, 
declared that the provision was not a condition 
precedent but merely prescribed a manner in which 
the insured’s disability could be shown. (World In- 
surance Company vs. Johnson, Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals; Decided February 20, 1946.) 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


OST life insurance policies now contain a clause 

which provides that the premium shall be waived 
during the lifetime of the insured in the event that 
the insured shall become continuously disabled and 
that notice of such disability shall be received by 
the insurer within a certain stipulated time after the 
accrual of the disability. In the case of Shank vs. 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals; Decided Feb- 
ruary 12, 1946) the evidence disclosed that the in- 
sured on March 24, 1940, suffered a heart attack and 








was hospitalized for a period of six weeks. He was 
then removed to his home where he was continuously 
confined for two and a half years. In early October 
of 1942, he tried to manage his business affairs, but 
on December 15, 1942, he suffered a serious relapse. 
During the time of the insured’s disability his secre- 
tary had paid the annual premiums due on this policy 
for the years 1940 and 1941. 

In December of 1941, the insured learned for the 
first time that his policy contained a waiver of pre- 
mium clause and he requested that he be reimbursed 
for all premiums paid while he was totally disabled. 
This clause provided that the insurer would waive 
the premiums, if proof of total disability were fur- 
nished within six months after the premium fell due. 
The insured contended that he furnished the proof as 
soon as it was reasonably possible for him to do so. 
However, the court held that the clause was clear and 
not ambiguous and the insured was effectually pre- 
cluded from collecting the amounts paid during kis 
disability. 


Tide 


GOOD WORK. Recently President Tru- 
man called on 21,000 women to take a bow 
in “Know Your Public Health Nurse Week.” 
These nurses spend well over half their 
time in making their rounds through city 
tenements, schools, clinics, outlying farms, 
to mountain cabins and anywhere there is 
pain to ease, disease or death to forestall, 
or helpless to be cared for. “Visiting 
nurses” first appeared in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston in the early 80’s. Pub- 
lic nealth nursing is best in New England 
and the South. 


SENSES—VALUE. Psychologists and 
physiologists have been making tests lately 
trying to learn which of the five senses 
are the most vital. The results show 
that sight leads the list, as to be expected, 
at a figure of 87 per cent; sound, 7 per 
cent; smell, 3.5 per cent; touch, 1.5 per 
cent; taste, 1 per cent. Apparently people 
seem to think that sight is six times as im- 
portant as all the other senses combined. 
Accident payments are based somewhat 
along the same percentages. 


PROTECTION. The Navy has gone to 
war against the ravages of rust and corro- 
sion on some 2700 combatant, and non-com- 
batant vessels now being inactivated or de- 
commissioned at 15 berthing areas at a cost 
of approximately $70,000,000. Protective 
paints, plastic and moisture barriers and 
dehumidifiers are used to preserve the fleet 
in the state of readiness. It is hoped that 
these vessels can be reactivated in 10 days, 
and placed in commission in 30 days. 


INSURING VALUES. Since V-J Day 
alone real estate values in the larger cities 
have increased from 18 to 25 per cent. In 
many of these same cities prices have gone 
up from 30 to 100 per cent since 1940, ac- 
cording to a report which has recently been 
made to National Housing Expediter W. W. 
Wyatt. Building costs will go even higher 
when bricklayers, electricians, carpenters 
and other trades win higher wages. 


KEEPING HAPPY. British women who 
served in the nation’s armed forces are re- 
belling against the monotony of factory 
work. To halt the mutiny, manufacturers 
are supplying them with brighter work- 
rooms, fashion shows, music and training 
programs. , 

FIDELITY INSURED. A female voice 
on the telephone said, “Hello, is this the 
Fidelity Insurance Company?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well, I want to have my husband’s 


fidelity insured.” —Paul A. Reddy 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Revises Dividends 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
will revise the dividend scale that 
has been in effect for the past five 
years. The new schedule will be ef- 
fective for the year commencing 
June 1, 1946. The aggregate divi- 
dend disbursements during this 
period will exceed the correspond- 
ing total disbursements on the 
present scale by about 20 per cent. 

The revised scale generally pro- 
duces substantial increases in divi- 
dends under long term continuous 
premium plans, such as ordinary 
life insurance, where mortality 
margins are substantial enough to 
offset low interest earnings. On 
the other hand, somewhat smaller 
dividends will be paid at some dura- 
tions under endowment, limited 
payment life and retirement in- 
come plans where premiums are 
payable over a short period and 
where the investment character of 
the plan predominates. In view of 
this situation the new schedule is 
referred to as a “revised” scale 
rather than an “increased” scale. 


Paid-Up Rate Same 


Dividends on paid-up policies, on 
term plans and on retirement an- 
nuities remain unchanged. 

Dividends left with the company 
to accumulate at interest will con- 
tinue to be credited with interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 
The rate of interest to be allowed 
under settlement options after 
June 1, 1946, will be 3 per cent per 
annum, as compared with the cur- 
rent rate of 314 per cent. 

The Massachusetts Mutual will 
now write insurance not to exceed 
$30,000 on men at rated ages 66 to 
70, inclusive. Only first class risks 
will be accepted, and the service 
will be limited to the ordinary life 
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plan, with annual premium rates 
per $1,000 as follows: 66, $100.60; 
67, $106.46; 68, $112.74; 69, 
$119.46; 70, $126.66. 


Commonwealth Adopts 
**Executive” Policy 


A new life insurance contract 
known as the “Commonwealth Ex- 
ecutive,” issued on the C.S.O. Table 
of Mortality with reserve at 3 per 
cent, has been adopted by the Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky. The 
policy is issued only to superior 
risks, and only in limited amounts. 

The “Commonwealth Executive,” 
a whole life policy with guaranteed 
premium reduction at the end of 20 
vears, has been designed to provide 
a life-time coverage at low cost. It 
gives the insured the option of ap- 
plying his cash value at any age be- 
tween 55 and 70 to provide any one 
of several types of life or retire- 
ment income. 

In addition to limiting sales vol- 
ume on the “Executive,” the com- 
pany has established minimum and 
maximum insurance amounts on 
any one life. The policy is issued 
only on medical examination and 
usually to business executives and 
professional men. 


General American 
Revises Options 

New schedules of payments un- 
der settlement options were adopted 
in March by the General American 
Life of St. Louis. With the changes 
in options the company adopted new 
amounts in the different policy 
plans to provide life income in line 
with the new life income settlement 
options. Insurance with life income 
contracts maturing at ages 55, 60 
and 65 on males have maturity cash 
values of $1,997, $1,783 and $1,587 








GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 on Insurance 
With Life Income Policies— Participating 
Insurance With Life Income 
Age at . ~_ 
Issue At 55 At 60 At 65 
$43.40 $33.08 
39.44 
48.31 
61.24 
80.95 
113.22 
178.85 








respectively. These amounts are on 
$1,000 policies and the maturity 
values provide $10 monthly life in- 
come for ten years certain in ac- 
cordance with the newly adopted 
settlement options. 


Midland Mutual Life 
Broadens Disability 
The accidental death and disabil- 
itv clauses of the policies of the 
Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, have been liberalized to elimi- 
nate most of the restrictions on 
military or naval service and to pro- 
vide aviation insurance for passen- 
gers on regular airlines. 


Settlement Option Change 


The interest basis for the month- 
ly income values under the Personai 
Life Income contract of the Mid- 
land Mutual has been changed te 
2% per cent. This change results 
in a reduced amount of income at 
all maturity ages. There has been 
no change in the cash values or in 
the dividend schedule. 

Optional Method of Settlement 
No. 4 has been reduced to a 242 per 
cent interest basis. This is the 
only optional settlement change now 
being made. 


Mutual Life Continues 
1945 Dividend Scale 


The 1945 dividend scale of the 
Mutual Life of New York is being 
continued for the calendar year 
1946. The company is continuing 
to pay 2.5 per cent interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and settlement 
option funds. 


Canada Life Has New 
Family Income Rider 


The Canada Life of Toronto is 
issuing a new form of family in- 
come rider which provides $15 
monthly income for each $1,000 
face amount under the basic policy. 
If death occurs during the 15 or 20 
year income period, the policy and 
rider will provide $15 income each 
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month from the date of death until 
the end of the period when the face 
amount of the basic policy becomes 
payable. The minimum basic policy 
issued in conjunction with the fam- 
ily income feature is $1,500. 

Extra premiums for the 15-Year 
Special Family Income rider, as the 
new form is known, are payable for 
10 years. The extra premiums for 
the 20-Year plan are payable for 15 
years. 


American National Adopts 
3 Per Cent Basis 


Effective April 1, the American 
National Insurance Company of 
Galveston, changed to the American 
Experience 3 per cent reserve basis. 
The interest factor was formerly 
3144 per cent. Adoption of the new 
basis changes premium rates, cash 
values, paid-up values and extended 
insurance amounts. Increases have 
been made in rates for the waiver 
of premium disability benefit. No 
change in the extra premium for 
the accidental death benefit has 
been made. 

With the changes in its life in- 
surance contracts, the company has 
made some revisions in the Invest- 
ment Annuity contract. Cash val- 
ues in the early policy years have 
been increased while others in later 
policy years have been reduced. Ex- 
cept for the addition of a new op- 
tion which provides life income 
with 100 months certain the month- 
ly income options of the Investment 
Annuity have not been changed. 

No changes in the settlement op- 
tions of the company’s life insur- 
ance policies have been made. 








AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Annua! Premium Rates Without Benefits per $1,000 
on the American Experience 3% Basis 
Adopted April 1, 1946—Non-Participating 


Double 
Whole 20- Protec. 
Life Payment to 60 
$21.73 
23.13 
24.80 
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Equitable, N. Y., Changes 
oth Year Dividends 


The 1945 schedule of dividends is 
being continued during 1946 by 
the Equitable Life of N. Y. except 
for some increases in the extra 
dividends paid at the end of the 5th 
Policy year. 


Occidental Life Adds 
New Group Plan 


Occidental Life of California 
added a new family group hospital 
indemnity plan to its portfolio. 

The new Occidental policy pro- 
vides $3 to $7 a day hospital bene- 
fits for adults, ages 18 to 59, and $3 
to $5 per day for children. These 
benefits will be payable at the ful! 
rate for 60 days, with half benefits 
for an additional 60 days. The cov- 
erage extends to accidents and sick- 
nesses not covered by workmen’s 
compensation, and the basic policy 
provides up to $25 indemnity dur- 
ing any one hospitalization for such 
extra expenses as ambulance, X- 
ray, medicines, etc. This will be 
paid as a blanket amount for any 
one or any combination of such ex- 
penses and will not be limited to 
specific amounts for specific items. 

The plan also provides for the 
payment of the daily indemnity for 
services of a graduate nurse should 
such service be necessary in the 
home instead of in a hospita! or fol- 
lowing hospital confinement within 
the 120-day limit. 

Surgical operation schedules may 
be added, with benefits ranging 
from $5 to $100, $7.50 to $150 and 
$10 to $200, according to the sched- 
ule selected. 


Atlantic Life Revises 
Premium Rates 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., has _ in- 
creased the premium rates of its in- 
surance policies. The effective date 
was April 1. 

No changes have been made in 
the extra rates for the waiver of 
premium disability benefit or the 
accidental death benefit. 

The reserve basis of the com- 
pany’s policies remains at the 
American Experience Table and 
345 per cent interest. 


Provident Mutual Has 

New Aviation Clause 
A new aviation exclusion clause 
of the Provident Mutual Life will 
be used only where unusual aviation 
hazards are present. The new 
clause, if used, limits liability of 
the company to the return of pre- 
miums, less dividends, or the re- 
serve if greater, plus the value of 
dividend accumulations and addi- 
tions, for death from flying as a 
pilot, a student pilot and officer or 

a crew member of the aircraft. 


Standard Life Changes 
Premium Payments 


Effective the first of this month, 
the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, is no longer 
accepting any applications for in- 
surance on a monthly or quarterly 
basis. 

The conditions for acceptance are 
now: 1—On an annual premium 
basis; 2—-On a semi-annual basis; 
3—On a single premium basis; or 
4—-As a part of an already estab- 
lished salary savings plan. This 
change was made as a temporary 
measure for the benefit of the 
policyholders, the agents, and the 
company, according to Harry V. 
Wade, president of the company. 


Sun Life Issues Family 
Income Rates 


The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada has issued sched- 
ules of additional premiums for 
the Family Income Special policy 
with income period to age 60 for 
use in the company’s branches in 
the United States and Hawaii. 

The Family Income Special bene- 
fit to age 60 is issued only with the 
participating Ordinary life, Life 
Paid-up at age 60 and Endowment 
Assurance at age 60 plans. 








SUN LIFE, CANADA 
Family Income Special Additional Premiums 
Payable to Age 56 or Until Prior Death 
Income — to Age 60 


Annual Semi-Annual 
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+ For Male Lives only. For Female Lives these 
premiums are doubled. 

NOTE—The Family Income Special benefit with an 
income period extending to age 60 is available only in con- 
junction with Participating Ordinary Life, Life Paid-up at 
Age 60, and Endowment Assurance at Age 60. 
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BANKERS LIFE, NEB. 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. Apri! 
1946, Pg. 60. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Revises annuity rates. March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 


Settlement options changed and 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Adopts new industrial policy. Jan., 1946, Pg. 
60. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945 
Pg. 93. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Adopts new dividend scale. March 946 
Pg. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
1944 dividend plans discussed. Jan., 1946 
Pg. 62. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Acts to continue 1945 dividend scale for 
1946. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. New aviation riders 
give broader protection. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Raises insurance limits. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60, 
1946 dividend scales illustrated. Feb., 1946, 
Pg. 63 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pq. 62. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 
War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Again reduces pilots’ 
rates. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2'2% interest basis and mokes other 
revisions. Dec., 1945, Pg. 40. New Low Rate 
Life Policy described. Feb., 1946, Pg. 60. 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pq. 62. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues dividend scale until July 31, 1946. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. 


GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scole for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sets a higher dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 46. Acts on war and aviation 
clauses. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. Changes dividend 
year and readopts 1945 dividend scale for 
use in 1946. April, 1946, Pg. 60 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and_aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
Pq. 62. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 


War restrictions removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 
68. Discontinues use of wor and aviation 
riders. Oct., 1945, Pq. 60. 


LIBERTY LIFE, S. C. 
Adopts new policies and 
Pg. 46. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions and refunds wer 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec. 
1945, Pq. 47. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct 
1945. Pq. 60 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Drops war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March 
1946, Pq. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pa. 
60. Removes last wor restrictions. Morch 
1946, Pq. 62. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Continues dividend scale into 1946. April 
1946, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retoins 1945 dividend 
1945, Pq. 47 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scole cdopted 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. 


NEW YORK LIFE 

War clauses dropped. Aviation practice 
1945, Pg. 69. Continues div 
Jend scale in use during 1945 into 1946. 
April, 1946, Pg. 60 


modified. Sept 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Po. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946 
Pg. 63 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Extends group coverage. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jon., 
1946, Pq. 62. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pq. 62. 


TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Retains dividend scale for 1946. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946, 
March, 1946, Pq. 63 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan.. 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Wor rider discontinued. Sept. 


rROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clouse. Feb., 1946, Pq. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec. 
1945, Pg. 47. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Revises war and aviation program. Sept. 
1945, Pg. 70. Dividend schedule for 19% 
described and illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 
60 and 62. Lowers group minimum to 2 
lives. April, 1946, Pg. 60. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 194% 
Pg. 63. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 


Annuity values changed Sept 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


Eases wor restrictions. Jan. 1946, Pg. 60. 


STATE LIFE, IND. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale nto 
March, 1946, Pg. 63. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1946. Jan. 
1946, Pq. 62. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov 
Pa. 3. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops wor risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946 
61. Puts options on 22% basis. Oct 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. Oct 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945 
Pg. 6. Shifts to 3% reserve basis. Jan., 1946 
Pq. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., !946 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
Non-medical program broadened 
Pg. 60 
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ISTORY in the making pro- 

vides newspapers and maga- 
zines With an infinite variety of 
copy, and keeps people the world 
over tuned in to the latest news 
broadcasts. But the parade of pass- 
ing events goes by so swiftly that 
we scarcely have time to glance 
fleetingly at even the most signifi- 
cant. It is well therefore to pause 
and consider what has happened in 
order to formulate constructive 
plans for the future. 

Such consideration lately was 
given by an historian to the life in- 
surance field. Taking the one hun- 
dred year mark of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
as a milestone, Professor Shephard 
B. Clough, of Columbia University, 
wrote A Century of American Life 
Insurance. His book is a history of 
but one insurance company, but at 
the same time it includes the gen- 
eral experiences of all companies 
from 1843 to 1943. 

The foreword to the book was 
written by Wesley C. Mitchell, di- 
rector of research, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, who re- 
marked that “Any business enter- 
prise that has rounded out a 
century can make a genuine contri- 
bution to the history of its times, if 
it will let some competent writer 
use its records candidly.” His state- 
ment is an apt summary of Profes- 
sor Clough’s work. Provided with 
carte blanche from the Mutual Life, 
Professor Clough analyzed the 
events of the past century and drew 
his own conclusions. 

The opening chapters are devoted 
to insurance in the United States 
in general and the founding of the 
Mutual Life in particular. After 
the preliminary background infor- 
mation upon which the story is 
based, the work was separated into 
three distinct periods of time. The 
first of these—Part Two of the 
book—traces the formative stage of 
life insurance, sketching its trans- 
formation from simply a benevolent 
Philosophy, to a major industry. 
Here is related the evolution of the 


contract, the experience with mor- 
tality tables, premiums, reserves 
and dividends. 

The years 1843-1870 were the 
ones in which fundamental proce- 
dures and practices were finally 
established after a generai trial and 
error method. This was the day of 
the actuary, upon whose saoulders 
rested the problems of mortality, 
dividends, and premiums. Insurance 
in force rose from some $10,000,000 
in 1840 to $2,023,884,955 in 1870. 
This was the day, too, when a com- 
pany president and his officers had 
to keep pace with a growing in- 
dustry, with problems of risks and 
marketin:;, investments and man- 
agement. 

The stormy years of ups and 
downs in the country’s economic 
welfare from 1871 to 1906, which 
make up Part Three of Professor 
Clough’s history, were character- 
ized by problems of severe compe- 
tition, managerial control, and in- 
creasing State supervision. The Mu- 
tual Life was no longer a growing 
concern. Rather it was an expand- 
ing enterprise. A change was under 
way in the Mutual Life from the 
agency system to the managerial 
system, which was finally complete- 
ly established by 1905. The invest- 
ment portfolio was greatly expand- 
ed during this era, and insurance 
men became entrepreneurs in all 
types of business. The era wound 
up with a terrific jolt—the Arm- 
strong investigation of the industry 
in 1905. 

The last section, Part Four, 
covers the years from 1907 to 1943. 
Professor Clough studies three im- 
portant phases of insurance history 
in this section. The first is the ex- 
tension of protection to large num- 
bers of the low-income classes. The 
second is the grading of applicants 
for insurance into various classes 
of risks. And the third is the sell- 
ing of life insurance to meet 
specific needs of the insured. The 
Professor also treats of the mana- 
gerial policies of the Mutual Life 
under Presidents Peabody, Hous- 
ton, and Douglas in an era of more 
conservative administration, de- 
signed to give policyholders maxi- 
mum protection for their invest- 
ment rather than to expand the 
company’s business just to watch 
the company grow. 

Although the book was not meant 
for light reading, it is nevertheless 
easily read. It contains numerous 
footnotes, tables, and charts, to- 
gether with an appendix and index 
for further reference work. No 


phase of life insurance has béen 
overlooked. The historian has made 
a contribution to American archives 
which may be indicative of future 
histories. American business is usu- 
ally extremely secretive about its 
“private affairs’—not necessarily 
because of malfeasance, but because 
of the keen competition of free en- 
terprise. The uproar of the threat 
of “fact-finders,” which was heard 
recently during the series of strikes 
which followed World War II, was 
a striking example. But the history 
of any country will always have a 
missing link, if historians cannot 
treat the business world as com- 
pletely as the social and political 
scene, 


A Century of American Life Insurance, 
A History of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 1843-1943. Columbia 
University Press, New York, $4.50. 


OR the old fellow who feels that 

youth is a story of the distant 
past, and for the young fellow who 
feels that his whole life is still 
before him, Dr. J. Clarence Funk, 
Se. D., has assembled a series of 
practical suggestions on the matter 
of regaining one’s health or pre- 
serving it so that life can be cheer- 
ful, so that it can be interesting. 
Stay Young and Live is a short, 
peppy dissertation on the rules of 
common sense that are commonly 
known, but seldom practiced. A 
quick reading inspires a fresh start 
to take the boredom out of existence 
and to instill a “vive” in the joy 
of living. 

Although this book was designed 
primarily as a rule for sane living 
under the stress of war time-pres- 
sure, it remains equally suited to 
the usual pace of peace time work- 
ing men and women. 

In plain language, the author 
writes his appeal without recourse 
to cumbersome and _ bothersome 
medical terms. A dictionary is not 
a necessary adjunct. His rules are 
really only the common sense be- 
havior habits that are taught all 
the way through school. but which 
seem to be forgotten as the years 
roll by. 

The director of health, of the 
Virginia State Department of 
Health, Dr. Funk has long been 
active in the field of health educa- 
tion. He was at one time director 
of health for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health, and has pub- 
lished other books on this same 
subject. 

Stay Young and Live, Common Sense 


About Health in War Time. The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, $1.75. 
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AY is the month of merriment, sunlight, and flowers, 

To many a man it is—climatically, aesthetically, and 

inspirationally—the premier month of the year. If 
this department had any purple prose left in its typewriter, 
this would certainly be the issue on which to expend it. 

Unfortunately, we have recently resolved to abjure the 
pulsating nature notes which usually introduce this column, 
for last month we learned how truly provincial they were. 
Customarily, we draw our lore of the seasons from (a) what 
is revealed to us during the course of a daily ten-minute 
ride atop a 5th Avenue (New York) bus, and (b) what we 
can recall of an outdoorsy childhood spent in a small corner 
of New England. Last month, we were about to indict a 
delicate ode to April for this space when we were suddenly 
despatched on business to the deep South—Florida first, and 
then a tour of the Gulf States to the West. 

Now, a New England April has its points, but it is 
definitely a transitory season with considerable winter sting 
left in the air, a multitude of cold rains, and a countryside 
immersed in marsh and mud. You might see an anemone, a 
pink, or even an occasional undersized violet. If you like 
birds, there are some grackles about, and at night you can 
enjoy the questionable music of tree-toads. April in Ala- 
bama and Florida, on the other hand, we found lush and 
warm. The azaleas were blooming, jasmine scented the soft 
night air, and the dogwood was already beginning to de- 
cline. The trees and fields, of course, were alive with birds 
singing in midseason form. To us, it was mid-May or June. 
In the confusion of trying to write about Connecticut 
grackles while a heron stalked the courtyard below our win- 
dow, we decided to quit the nature-faking business for good 
and all in this almanac and stick to the facts of history. 

Some of the facts: The only U. S. president born in May 
was Harry S. Truman (on the 8th in 1884). Of deaths in 
May, the most memorable were Napoleon, at St. Helena, May 
5, 1821, and Joan of Arc, at the stake at Rouen, May 30, 1431. 
The top adventure story of modern times was Lindbergh's 
flight to Paris on May 20, 1927. In battle-history the call 
goes to: Bull Run, May 13, 1861; Dewey’s feat at Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1898, and the official VE-Day, May 8, 1945 (also 
on the nation’s conscience should be engraven the date of 
May 6, 1942, when gallant General Wainwright hauled down 
his flag to the Japs at Corregidor). Politically speaking, you 
can take your choice between May 13, 1940, when Winston 
Churchill became prime minister of Great Britain, and May 
7, 1939, when Hitler and Stalin signed a political and military 
alliance. 

And, oh yes, the slickest real estate and insurance deal in 
world history: Peter Minuet’s purchase of Manhattan Island, 
on May 6, 1626, for $24 and a string of beads. The OPA 
would approve that one. 


Robert W. Sheehan 
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AWE LIVES OF SOLDIERS OF 
4HE NETHERLANDS WERE INSURED 

AS FAR BACK AS 1663! 

CHINESE SOLDIERS WERE INSURED 

BY THE STATE MORE THAN 2000 YEARS Aéo! 


ie hi 














- 

TO | 
FIGHT A DUEL WANTED COVERAGE 
AGAINST THE DANGER OF LOSING 
HIS LIFE! BUT, HE COULON'T FINO 
BN INSURANCE COMPANY WILLING 
TO ASSUME THE RISK ! 








"WHAT THE FOOL DOES 

IN THE END, THE WISE 

MAN DOES IN THE 
BEGINNING !“ 


“I WoOuLD WRITE THE WORD 
"INSURE" OVER THE DooR OF 
EVERY COTTAGE, BECAUSE FoR 
SACRIFICES THAT ARE INCONCEWABLY 
SMALL, FAMILIES CAN BE SECURED 
AGAINST CATASTROPHIES WHICH OTHER- 
WISE WOULD SMASH THEM LIP FOREVER! 

—WINSTON CHURCHILL 





BDIMONG THE EARLY GREEKS, 
BEFORE AN INSURANCE PoLicy 
WAS ISSUED , THE INSURED HAD 
TO PROVE HE OR SHE DID NOT 
DRINK LIQUOR! “THE POLICY 
WAS CANCELLED IF THE INSURED 
WAS EVER FOUND DRUNK ! 
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